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For the Companion. 


PAUL JESPERSEN’S MASQUERADE. 


There was great excitement in the little Norse 
town, Bumlebro, because there was going to be a 
masquerade. Everybody was busy inventing the 
character which he was to represent, and the cos- 
tume in which he was to represent it. 

Miss Amelia Norbeck, the apothecary’s daugh- 
ter, had intended to be Marie Antoinette, but had 
to give it up because the silk stockings were too 
dear, although she had already procured the 
beauty-patches and the powdered wig. 


Miss Arctander, the judge’s daughter, was to | 


be Night, in black tulle, spangled with silver 
stars, and Miss Hanna Broby was to be Morning, 
in white tulle and pink roses. 








to redound to the credit of the family, agreed to| ‘Why, Hector, you fool, don’t you know me ?” | 
“And | 


make the necessary alterations at a trifling cost, | he said, coaxingly, to the judge’s mastiff. 
and when the night of the masquerade arrived, | you, Sultan, old man! You ought to be ashamed 
Paul was so startled at his appearance that he | of yourself! Here, Coro, that’s a good fellow! 
would have run away from himself if such a| Come, now, don’t excite yourself!” 
thing had been possible. He had never imagined | But Hector, Sultan and Coro were all proof 
that he would make such a successful Beast. against such blandishments, and as for Bismarck, 
By an ingenious contrivance with a string which | the apothecary’s collie, he grew every moment 
he pulled with his hand, he was able to move his | more furious, and showed his teeth in a very un- 
lower jaw, which, with its red tongue and terrible | comfortable fashion. 
teeth, presented an awful appearance. By patch-| To defend one’s-self was not to be thought of, 
ing the skin a little behind, his head was made to | for what defence is possible to a sham bear against 
| fit comfortably into the bear’s head, and his mild| a dozen genuine dogs? Paul could use neither 
blue eyes looked out of the holes from which the | his teeth nor his claws to any purpose, while the 
bear’s eyes had been removed. The skin was | dogs could use theirs, as he presently discovered, 
laced with thin leather thongs from the neck | with excellent effect. 
| down, but the long, shaggy fur made the lacing | He had just concluded to seek safety in flight 
| invisible. when suddenly he felt a bite in his left calf, and 
| Paul Jespersen practised ursine behavior before | saw the brute Bismarck tug away at his leg as if 





There had never been a masquerade in Bumle- | the looking-glass for about half an hour. Then, | it had been a mutton chop. He had scarcely re- 


bro, and there would not have 
been one now, if it had not been 
for the enterprise of young Arctan- 
der and young Norbeck, who had 
just returned from the military 
academy in the capital, and were 
anxious to exhibit themselves to 
the young girls in their glory. 

Of course, they could not afford 
to be exclusive, for there were but 
twenty or thirty families in the 
town that laid any claims to gen- 
tility, and they had all to be invi- 
ted in order to fill the hall and 
vay the bills. Thus it came to 
pass that Paul Jespersen, the 
book-keeper in the fish-exporting 
firm of Broby and Larsen, re- 
ceived a card, although, to be 
sure, there had been a long debate 
in the committee as to where the 
line should be drawn. 

Paul Jespersen was uncom- 
monly elated when he read the 
in itation, which was written on 
a gilt-edged card, requesting the 
pleasure of Mr. Jespersen’s com- 
pany at a bal masque Tuesday, 
January 3d, in the Association 
Hx '. 

‘The pleasure of his company !”” 

Think of it! He felt so flattered 
that he blushed to the tips of his 
ears. It must have been Miss 
Clara Broby who had induced 
them to be so polite to him, for 
those insolent cadets, who only 
nodded patronizingly to him in response to his 
deferential greeting, would never have asked for 
“the pleasure of his company.” 

Having satisfied himself on this point, Paul 
went to call upon Miss Clara in the evening, in 
order to pay her some compliment and consult her 
in regard to his costume; but Miss Clara, as it 
happened, was much more interested in her own 
costume than in that of Mr. Jespersen, and offered 
no useful suggestions. 

‘‘What character would you advise me to select, 
Mr. Jespersen?” she inquired, sweetly. ‘My 
sister Hanna, you know, is going to be Morning, 
so I can’t be that, and it seems to me Morning 
would have suited me just lovely.” 

“Go as Beauty,” suggested Mr. Jespersen, blush- 
ing at the thought of his audacity. 

“So I will, Mr. Jespersen,” she answered, laugh- 
ing, “if you will go as the Beast.” 

Paul, being a simple-hearted fellow, failed to 
see any sarcasm in this, but interpreted it rather 
as a hint that Miss Clara desired his escort, as 
Beauty, of course, only would be recognizable in 
her proper character by the presence of the Beast. 

“1 shall be delighted, Miss Clara,” he said, 
beaming with pleasure. 
Beauty, V’ll be your Beas..” 

Miss Clara did not know exactly how to take 
this, and was rather absent-minded during the 
rest of the interview. She had been chaffing Mr. 
Jespersen, of course, but she did not wish to be 
absolutely rude to him, because he was her father’s 
employé, and, as she had often heard her father 

ay, a very valuable and trustworthy young man. 

When Paul got home, he began at once to pon- 
der upon his character as Beast, and particularly 
as Miss Clara’s Beast. It occurred to him that 
his uncle, the furrier, had an enormous bear-skin, 

with head, eyes, claws and all that was necessary, 
and without delay, he went to try it on. 
His uncle, feeling that this event was somehow 


—— 
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cers of the law, Paul Jespersen had no desire to 
meet them at the present moment. To be hauled 
up at the station-house, and fined for street- 
disorder—nay, perhaps be locked up for the 
night, if, as was more than likely, the chief of 
police was at the masquerade, was not at all to 
Paul’s taste. Anything rather than that! He 
would be the laughing-stock of the whole town 
if, after his elaborate efforts, he were to pass the 
night in a cell, instead of dancing with Miss Clara 
Broby. 

Hearing the cry for police repeated, Paul looked 
about him for some means of escape. It occurred 
to him that he had seen a ladder in the hall lead- 
ing up to the loft. There he could easily hide 
himself until the crowd had dispersed. 

Without further reflection, he rushed out through 
the door by which he had entered, climbed the 
ladder, thrust open a trap-door, and, to his aston- 
ishment, found himself under the wintry sky. 

The roof sloped steeply, and he 
had to balance carefully in order 
to avoid sliding down into the 
midst of the noisy mob of dogs 
and street-boys who were laying 
siege to the door. 

With the utmost caut‘on he 
crawled along the roof-tree, trem- 
bling lest he should be discovered 
by some lynx-eyed villain in the 
throng of his pursuers. Happily, 
the broad brick chimney afforded 
Lim some shelter, of which he 


was quick to take advantage. 
Rolling himself up into the 


smallest possible compass, he sat 
for a long time crouching behind 
the chimney; while the police 
were rummaging under the beds 
and in the closets of the house, 
in the hope of finding him. 

Ile had, of course, carefully 
closed the trap-door by which he 
had reached the comparative 
safety of his present position ; and 
he could not help chuckling to 
himself at the thought of having 
outwitted the officers of the law. 

—~s; The crowd outside, after hay- 
ing made night hideous by their 
°l whoops and yells, began, at the 
, end of an hour, to grow weary; 
and the dogs being denied en- 
trance to tiie house, concluded that 
they had no further business 
there, and slink off to their re- 
spective kennels. 


| being uncomfortably warm, he started down 


stairs, and determined to walk to the Association | 


Hall. He chuckled to himself at the thought of 


| the sensation he would make, if he should happen | 


| to meet anybody on the road. 

Having never attended a masquerade before, he 
| did not know that dressing-rooms were provided 
for the maskers, and, being averse to needless ex- 


| penditure, he would as soon have thought of fly- | 


|ing as of taking a carriage. There was, in fact, 
| but one carriage on runners in the town, and that 
| was already engaged by half-a-dozen parties. 


and there was a sharp frost in the air when Paul 
| Jespersen put his hairy head out of the street-door 


| were getting serious. 


covered from this surprise when he heard a sharp| The people, too, scattered, and only a few pa- 
report, and a bullet whizzed away over his head, tient loiterers hung about the street door, hoping 
after having neatly put a hole through the right | for fresh developments. It seemed useless to Paul 
ear. Paul concluded, with reason, that things | to wait until these provoking fellows should take 
| themselves away. They were obviously prepared 
If he could only get hold of that blockhead, | to make a night of it, and time was no object to 
the judge’s groom, who was violating the law | them. 
about firearms, he would give him an exhibition | It was then that Paul, in his despair, resolved 
in athletics which he would not soon forget; but, upon a daring stratagem. Mr. Broby’s house was 
being for the moment deprived of this pleasure, | in the same block as that of the Misses Hansen, 
he knew of nothing better to do than to dodge | only it was at the other end of the block. By 


| through the nearest street-door, and implore the | creeping along the roof-trees of the houses, which, 
| The moon was shining faintly upon the snow, | 
| 
| 
| 


protection of the very first individual he might | happily, differed but slightly in height, he could 
meet. | reach the Broby house, where, no doubt, Miss Clara 
It so happened that Paul selected the house of 


“If you will be my | 


| and reconnoitred the territory. 
| There was not a soul to be seen, except an old | 
| beggar woman who was hobbling along, support- 
|ing herself with two sticks. Paul darted, as 
| quickly as his unwieldly bulk would allow, into 
|the middle of the street. He enjoyed intensely 
| the fun of walking abroad in such a monstrous 
guise. He contemplated with boyish satisfaction 
| his shadow which stretched, long and black and | 
| horrible, across the snow. 


two middle-aged milliners for this experiment. 

Jemina and Malla Hansen were just seated at the 
table drinking tea with their one constant visitor, 
the post-office clerk, Mathias, when, all of a sud- 
den, they heard a tremendous racket in the hall, 
and the furious barking of dogs. 

With a scream of fright, the two old maids 
jumped up, dropping their precious tea-cups, and 
old Mathias, who had tipped his chair a little 
| backward, lost his balance, and pointed his heels 

It was a bit slippery, and he had to manceuvre | toward the ceiling. Before he had time to pick 
carefully in order to keep right side up. Presently | himself up, the door was burst open and a great 
he caught up with the beggar woman. | hairy monster sprang into the room. 

“‘Good-evening!” he said. ‘Mercy upon us!” cried Jemina. 

The old woman turned about, stared at him | devil!” 
horror-stricken ; then, as soon as she had collected But now came the worst of it all. The bear 
her senses, took to her heels, crying at the top of| put his paw on his heart, and, with the politest 
her voice. A big mastiff, who had just been let! bow in the world, remarked: 
loose for the night, began to bark angrily in a! “Pardon me, ladies, if I intrude’— 
| back yard, and a dozen comrades responded from| He had meant to say more, but his audience 
| other yards, and came bounding into the street. 
| “Hallo!” thought Paul Jespersen. 








“It is the 


‘Now look | coat were seen, as he slammed the door on them, 
out for trouble!” | in his precipitate flight. 
He felt anything but hilarious when he saw the ‘Police! police!’ some one shouted out of the 
| pack of angry dogs dancing and leaping about | window of the adjoining room. 
him, barking in a wildly discordant chorus. Police! Now, with all due respect for the offi- 








| had vanished; only the flying tails of Mathias’s | 


| 
} 


| 
| 
| 





was now waiting for him, full of impatience. 

He did not deliberate long before testing the 
practicability of this plan. The tanner Thoresen’s 
house was reached without accident, although he 
barely escaped being detected by a small boy who 
was amusing himself throwing snow-balls at the 
chimney. It was a slow and wearisome mode of 
locomotion— pushing himself forward on his 
belly ; but, as long as the streets were deserted, it 
was a pretty safe one. 

He gave a start whenever he heard a dog bark; 
for the echoes of the ear-splitting concert they 
had given him were yet ringing in his brain. 

It was no joke being a bear, he thought, and if he 
had suspected that it was such a serious business, 
he would not so rashly have undertaken it. But 
now there was no way of getting out of it; for he 
had nothing on but his under-clothes under the 
bear-skin. 

At last, he reached the Broby house, and drew 
a sigh of relief at the thought that he was now at 
the end of his journey. 

He looked about him for a trap-door by which 
he could descend into the interior, but could tind 
none. There was an inch of snow on the roof, 
glazed with frost; and if there was a trap-door, it 
was securely hidden. 
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To jump or slide down was out of the question; | He staggered along, directed by his Christian load, | flight. But Miss Evans silenced both, drew out her | gnessed it was at Corry Green. When did the train 


for he would, in that case, risk breaking his neck. | until he set the suppliant down at the door of his | sketch-book, reconnoitred for a favorable point of | goto Corry Green? It had just gone. When would 


If he cried for help, the groom, who was always 


ready with his gun, might take a fancy to shoot | 
at him; and that would be still more unpleasant. | 
It was a most embarrassing situation. 

Paul’s eyes fell upon a chimney ; and the thought | 
flashed through his head that there was the solu- 
tion of the difficulty. He observed that no smoke 
was coming out of it, so that he would run no risk 
of being converted into smoked ham during the 
descent. 

He looked down through the long, black tun- 
nel. It was a great, spacious, old-fashioned chim- 
ney, and abundantly wide enough for his pur- 
pose. 

A pleasant sound of laughter and merry voices 
came to him from the kitchen below. It was evi- 
dent the girls were having a frolic. So, without 
further ado, Paul Jespersen stuffed his great hairy 
bulk into the chimney and proceeded to let him- 
self down. 

There were notches and iron rings in the brick 
walls, evidently put there for the convenience of 
the chimney -sweeps, and he found his task 
easier than he had anticipated. The soot, to be 
sure, blinded his eyes, but where there was nothing 
to be seen, that was no serious disadvantage. 

In fact, everything was going as smoothly as 
possible, when suddenly he heard a girl’s voice 
cry out: “Gracious goodness! what is that in the 
chimney ?” 

“Probably the chimney-sweep,” a man’s voice 
answered. 

“Chimney-sweep at this time of night!” 

Paul, bracing himself against the walls, looked 
down and saw a cluster of anxious faces all gaz- 
ing up toward him. A candle which one of the 


girls held in her hand showed him that the dis- | 


tance down to the hearth was but short; so, to 
make an end of their uncertainty, he dropped 
himself down—quietly, as he thought, but by the 
force of his fall blowing the ashes about in all 


own house. He did more: he guarded the man’s 
family until all danger had passed. 

From that day this leader of the hoodlums of 
Damascus called the members of that family his 
“brethren of the Nazarene sect.” He became | 
penitent, renounced vivlence as a means of helping | 
himself, fasted twice in the week, and worked as 
a carrier of quarried stones. ‘The Christian family 
kindly entertained him for two or three months in 
the year at their several houses. 
| 


~+or—___— 
AN OLD GOSSIP. 


She was bent and stoop-shouldered— 
The cause, it was said, 

Was the scandalous tales 
That so loaded her head, 

Her limbs became crooked, 
And swollen her feet, 

Through her constantly trotting | 
About on the street. | 

— Western Plowman, 





—__+or— 





For the Companion. | 
si | 
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A Leaf From a Girl’s Sketch-Book. | 





| Wishing to consult Mr. McQ—, a well-known 
| lawyer, upon a matter of importance, and learning 
that he was detained at home by a sprained ankle, I 
went to his house, and was shown into a small library, 
where I found the disabled attorney hard at work 
among his papers. | 

It was evident that the place was not usually de- 
voted to such business. The book-shelves showed 


little of the conventional sheep-skin of a lawyer’s 


| library, but were filled with a miscellaneous assort- 
ment of fiction, poetry, history and school and col- 

| lege text-books. 

| In one corner of the room stood a lady’s work- 
basket; in another an artist’s easel, with a half. 

| finished fruit-study upon it, while various bits of art 

| work in oil, crayon and pencil, mostly without 

| frames, were making themselves at home in the 


view, seated herself on a convenient stone, and pro- | another go? At 10.43. 
ceeded to represent the unconscious vagabond as | Corry Green arrive? At 9.20. The next one? At 
accurately as if she were under oath to tell the truth, | 10.17. Was Miss Evans to call for the book? He 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth about guessed she would. When? He didn’t know; but 
him. It was past sunset when she finished the | if I would leave the book with him, he would give it 
sketch, and dusk when she reached home. to her. She was sure to call for it some time or other, 


When would the train from 


“Through a more distant part of the Indian Woods 
was a highway leading to the city. On that high- 
way, just at dusk on that same evening, a market- 
gardener, driving home from the city with a consid- 





erable sum of money in his pocket, was assaulted | 


; and robbed by two men who made their escape into 
| the woods. 
“The alarm was quickly given, and in half an hour 








and it would be O. K. and no questions asked. 
“Having special reasons for wishing to deliver it 


| in person, I declined his rather pressing offer, and sat 


down to wait for the 9.20 train. It came in punctu- 
ally, bringing plenty of passengers, but no one in 
search of a sketch-book. 

“The 10.17 train arrived, bringing me only another 
disappointment. There was no applicant for the 


| him—of his complexion, beard, stature, hat, coat, 


the woods were alive with men in search of the mis- | sketch-book 

creants. The gardener was able to give an accurate | ‘What wasI todo? I could not offer that picture 
description of the man who took the money from | in open court as a reason for postponing a criminal 
suit. I dared not promise to produce its owner, or 
to prove anything by her testimony. Yet I could not 
help feeling that it would be unjust to my client to 
| neglect this clew. 


and the cudgel with which he was armed. 

‘“‘Half-way to Pigeon Hollow a man was found com- 
pletely answering the description, and having the 
identical cudgel in his hand, and the empty wallet of | “I was walking slowly up the street, revolving 
the gardener in his pocket. | these thoughts in my mind, and trying to devise some 

“But he stoutly denied all knowledge of the rob- way out of the difficulty, when, just as I reached the 
bery. He gave his name, and represented himself to court-house steps, I heard some one say, in an excited 
be a discharged farm-hand on his way to the city to undertone: 
look for work. *Itis! It certainly is! Do you suppose I don’t 

‘He had no accomplice, he said, and no compan- know it? I should recognize it in Patagonia. Do 
ion. He had been asleep on the other side of the please speak to him, Cousin Nettie. If you don’t I 
wood. It was not half an hour since he awaked. | must.’ 

He had seen no one, had not been to the highway,| ‘Looking up, I saw a pretty girl of eighteen, all 
and did not know where it was. The wallet andthe blushes and agitation, and a middle-aged lady, with 


| cudgel he had picked up in the woods, and that was a shocked look upon her face, both of them eagerly 


all there was about it. staring at the sketch-book in my hand. The truth 
“Of course the posse laughed at his story, not one | flashed upon me in an instant, and I became as ex- 

word of which they believed. The gardener posi- cited as the young lady herself, and, I have been told, 

tively identified him, wallet, cudgel and all. They | blushed as deeply. 

tried hard and long to make him tell what he had ‘This is, I presume, Miss Alice Evans?’ 

done with the money, and where the other man was; | raising my hat. 

but they got nothing out of him but the same absurd | ‘Yes, sir,’ said the two ladies at once. 

denials, and the same incredible story. «My name is McQ——,,’ I said. ‘I have the great 
“They had no doubt that he had concealed the pleasure of restoring Miss Evans’s sketch-book to 

money, or passed it over to his accomplice; but, as it her, and in so doing take the liberty to ask’— 

was now too dark to look for the other offender, they | ‘‘‘Thank you,’ interrupted Cousin Nettie, taking 

gave up the chase for the night, and turned back the book and passing it to its owner, and evidently 


I said, 


place, some hanging upon the walls, some standing 
or lying about here and there. 

Mr. McQ—— laughingly alluded to his unprofes- 

' sional surroundings, and at once proceeded to con- 

sider my business. 

When I rose to take my leave, an hour or two later, 
I ventured to ask an explanation of a pencil-sketch 
which had excited my curiosity. 


directions. 

A chorus of terrified screams greeted him. One 
girl fainted, one leaped up on a table, and the rest 
made for the door. 

And there sat poor Paul, in the ashes on the 
hearth, utterly bewildered by the consternation he 
had occasioned. He picked himself up by-and-by, 


with their prisoner. 

“The next morning the gardener returned with 
a detective, and searched the woods through and 
through, but without result. In a piece of soft 
ground near the entrance to Pigeon Hollow they 
found some prints of the hob-nailed boots, and not 
far away a lady’s handkerchief, with the monogram 
in one corner; but they attached no importance 





It appeared to be a leaf torn from an artist’s 
sketch-book. In the centre was the figure of a man, 
| roughly dressed, lying at full length, face downward, 
on a grassy bank, apparently asleep. The left arm 
was thrown up to support the head; the hat had fal- 


rubbed the soot out of his eyes with the backs of 
his paws, and crawled out upon the floor. 

He had just managed to raise himself upon his 
hind-legs, when an awful apparition became visible 


to either, and did not imagine them to have any con- 
nection with each other. 

**Well, to make a long story short, the man was in 
due time brought to trial for highway robbery, and 
by some chance, which I then thought rather unfor- 


in the door, holding a candle. It was now Paul’s 
turn to be frightened. The person who stood he- 
fore him bore a close resemblance to the Devil. 


len off; the right arm lay stretched upon the grass, 
with the clumsy hand, minus half of the middle 
finger, turned palm upward. 


tunate, it fell to my lot to undertake his defence. 


“IT was then a young attorney, passing through the 


not disposed to allow me the liberty of asking any- 
thing whatever. ‘It is, of course, a mere trifle, of no 
value except to my cousin.’ 

“*Pardon me, madam,’ I replied, ‘you are mistaken. 
There is another person to whom the book is of far 
greater consequence than it can be even to Miss 
Evans; and I must beg, as that person’s representa- 
tive’— 

***Allow me to remind you, sir,’ broke in Cousin 
Nettie, sternly, ‘that this interview has already 
passed the bounds of propriety and cannot be further 
prolonged. If you wish the reward offered, you must 
apply to Dr. Evans, of Corry Green. Come, Alice.’ 

“*You may go if you wish,’ answered the girl, 
withdrawing her arm, ‘I shall hear what the gentle- 


starvation period of my career, and was glad of 





The feet crossed each other, “toeing in,” and 
showed the profile of one worn, old boot, and the 
hobnailed sole of the other. Every line in the figure, 
and even the very wrinkles in the ill-fitting clothes, 
expressed the relaxation and unconsciousness of a | 
tired-out tramp asleep. 


‘*What is all this racket about >?” he cried, in a 
tone of authority. 

Paul felt instantly relieved, for the voice was 
that of his revered chief, Mr. Broby, who, he now 
recollected, was to figure at the masquerade as 
Mephistopheles. Behind him peeped forth the 
faces of his two daughters, one as Morning and 
the other as Spring. 

“May I ask what is the cause of this unseemly 
noise?” repeated Mr. Broby, advancing to the 
The light of his candle now 


larger scale, of the boots, the hands and the head. 
Every touch showed keenness of observation, fidelity 


and picturesque points. 
The sketch of the head was especially remarkable. 


The face was entirely concealed by the bending left 
fell upon the huge bear whom, after a slight start, arm on which it lay. The neck was marked with 


middle of the room. 


Elsewhere on the page were special studies, on a | 


to details, and a knack of catching the most striking | 


almost anything in the way of business, but I did 
not enter into that case with much enthusiasm. I 
expected the man’s conviction, and was strongly 
inclined to believe that he deserved it. But before 
the day for the trial arrived, I had become fully con- 
| Vinced of his innocence, and though I saw little 
chance of proving it to the satisfaction of the jury, 
I became intensely interested in the poor fellow’s 
| case, and resolved to do my best for him. 

| That morning, while on my way down town in a 
| street-car, my eye fell upon an advertisement in the 
paper which I was reading. 


‘Lost, on G—— Street, between the post-office 
and the Union Depot, a sketch-book, containing a 





he recognized as a masker. those deep spiral seams which are ionally seen 
“Excuse me, Mr. Broby,” said Paul, ‘but winding around a lank, weather-beaten neck, mak- 
Miss Clara did me the honor’”’— | ing it look like a section of the twisted trunk of a 
“Oh yes, papa,” Miss Clara interrupted him, red cedar. The hair on the back of the head lay in 
stepping forth in all her glory of tulle and flowers; Trough, matted locks, among which was visible a 
“it is Paul Jespersen, who was going to be my White V-shaped scar more than an inch in length. 
Beast.” Under the picture was written, in a feminine hand, 


Yi sscostarye — ~ mane irightened any tapvante line hand, “Faithful in that which is least.” In one 
half out of their wits, Jespersen ?” said Mr. Broby, | corner was a little scratch of a monogram, with a 


laughing. | date and a memorandum of the length of time spent 
‘He tumbled down through the chimney, sir,” | upon the sketch. 

declared the cook, who had half-recovered from! “The first title,’ explained Mr. McQ—, “refers 

her fright. | to the subject of the sketch; the second to the ar- 
“Well,” said Mr. Broby, with another laugh, | tist.” , ‘ 

“T admit that was a trifle unconventional. Next oa ws — 22 apd rg lnc “The 

: ‘Yes, ’ 9 » ° 

jo Enc all, Jespersen, you must come through sleeper was a client of mine; in fact, all things con- 

z sidered, the most profitable one I ever had. The 

He thought Jespersen had chosen to play a prac- artist was the daughter of the late Dr. Madison 

tical joke on the servants, and, though he did not Evans, and a pupil of Jacques Renault, the refu- 

exactly like it, he was in no mood for scolding. | gee. From her father she inherited acuteness of 

After having been carefully brushed and rolled in | observation, and by him she was taught to practice 

the snow, Paul offered his escort to Miss Clara; patient and painstaking fidelity in whatever she 

and she had not the heart to tell him that she was undertook. 

not at all Beauty, but Spring. And Paul was not 


“From old Jacques she got thorough instruction, 
enough of an expert to know the difference. plenty of scoldings and an enthusiasm for her work. 
HJALMAR HJortH BoyeEseEn. 


them. An inaccurate line or a change of proportion 
or point of view was to her like telling a lie. 

“She was an enthusiastic sketcher. Her walking 
dresses were always made with a wide pocket in the 
skirt, such as lady book-agents use, where a thin 
sketch-book could be carried without attracting atten- 
tion. Living in a suburban village, she had easy 
access to both the city and the country, and found, 
wherever she went, plenty of subjects for her pencil. 

“Sometimes she made sketching excursions to the 
city parks and museums; sometimes she rode with 
her father on his professional visits, and occupied 


. Xv herself with drawing cattle, barnyard fowls and 

The trembling man, knowing that sometimes country ragamuffins while she was waiting for him 
the most fanatical Moslem may be swayed by an | at the farm-house gate; sometimes she rambled 
appeal to his protection, touched one of the most | through the fields and woods, attended by a middle- 
fiendish of the mob and cried: ‘‘1 am thy suppli- | aged maiden cousin of the family, and usually also 
ant!” by old Hannibal, her father’s mastiff. 

The man touched happened to be a leader of the | ‘““Om the day noted in the sketch yonder, she had 
Mualterin, the hoodlums of Damascus, men of | spent the afternoon in making fern and moss studies 
great strength who live loosely and by violence; in Pigeon Hollow, a picturesque little ravine in what 
but he felt that his honor was engaged. He 
snatched a pistol from his belt, put it between his 
teeth, and, bearing the Christian upon his back, | sleeping tramp stretched on a sunny bank. Hannibal 
bade men give him way, or he would make one. | was for war. The frightened maiden cousin was for 


en 
SUMMONED BY HONOR. 


No one is as bad as he can be, and even in the 
worst man there is a moral sense that now and 
then holds him with firm grip. During the massa- 
cre of the Christians of Damascus, in 1860, by a 
Moslem mob, a Christian man while hastening 
through a street was beset by murderous fanatics, 
who shouted: “Out upon the Nazarene! Kill 
him!” 





home. Her usual body-guard accompanied her. 





“Sleeping Innocence,” and under that, in a mascu- | 


It came to be a matter of conscience with her to 
| represent things with her pencil exactly as she saw 


are called Indian Woods, a mile or more from her | 


“As they came out of the Hollow, they spied a| 


ber of pencil studies marked A... The finder 
will confer a great favor by leaving it at the depot 
parcel-room, and will be liberally rewarded.’ 


“The advertisement made no impression on my 
mind, and would never have received a second 
thought if I had not, on alighting from the car, found 
a group of dirty street Arabs on the steps leading to 
my office, examining with great interest a thin, 
| paper-covered volume which one of them held in his 
hand. 

“Peeping over their shoulders, I saw that the pages 
were covered with pencil drawings, and that in some 
corner of every picture was the mysterious mono- 
gram 2. 

“An unaccountable desire seized me to possess that 
book, and give myself the pleasure of conferring 
upon the unknown the ‘great favor’ to which the 
advertisement referred. 

“The present possessor did not respond very readily 
to my proposition. Indeed, I could have bought a 
corner-lot with less difficulty; but I knew the street- 
Arab character well, and after a good deal of chaffing 
and jockeying, I secured my prize and retired with it 
to my office, secretly ashamed of my folly. 

“Opening the book almost at random, I came upon 
this sketch, the subject of which I recognized at a 
glance. 

“There was the figure of my client,—the clothes, 
the unmistakable boots, the hand minus half a finger, 
the spiral seams of the neck and the white initial on 
the back of the head. And there was the date of the 
alleged robbery! 

“IT looked up my memorandum concerning the 
handkerchief found by the detective, to which neither 
the prosecution nor myself had attached any impor- 
tance. The monogram upon it was the same 
which appeared in the sketch. 


| 











without delay. 

“It was now nearly nine o’clock. The case would 
probably be reached by eleven. Why could I not 
have known this sooner? 
something. At any rate, I resolved to find the owner 





my client’s affairs, and, if necessary, get the trial 
postponed till I could use her testimony to advan- 
| tage. 

“Hurrying to the Union Station, I accosted the 
package-boy, a bright and rather gentlemanly little 
| fellow, but not disposed to be communicative on the 
subject of my inquiries. 

“Yes, a young lady had spoken to him about a lost 
sketch-book. Did he know her name? He guessed 
it was Miss Evans. What was her first name? He 
Where did she live? He 


guessed it was Alice. 


Yet two hours was worth | 


man wishes to say.’ 

“A few words of explanation served to set me 
right, and to interest both of the ladies in the case 
of my client. I had no difficulty in persuading them 
to ascend with me to the lobby of the court-house, 
where we could confer more quietly. With the sketch 
before us, Miss Evans recalled the Pigeon Hollow 
incident, and verified the memoranda concerning the 
date and the hour. 

“She was terrified at the idea of appearing in 
court, and declared it out of the question except with 
her father’s consent and attendance. 

***But they can make you go,’ cried Cousin Nettie, 
‘and they will. Now you see the result of your im- 
prudence and obstinacy.’ 

“<The result, madam,’ said I, ‘will, 1 hope, be the 
liberation of an innocent man, and shall cost Miss 
Evans no serious annoyance. Meantime, I will go 
into court and move a postponement of the case. 
Will you oblige me by waiting here till I have done 
80?” 

“The ladies consented, and I went my way. 

‘Fortunately, no motion was necessary. I found, 
on visiting the court-room, that the State’s attorney 
was sick, and that the entire criminal docket was 
postponed. I attended the ladies to their train, and 
made an appointment to visit Corry Green the next 
day. In passing the package-room Miss Evans stopped 
to reclaim a wrap for which she held a check. 

**Tt’s all right, Charley,’ she said; ‘I’ve found the 
sketch-book I spoke to you about, this morning.’ 

***May I ask,’ said I, ‘at what time you reached the 
city this morning?’ 

“*At eight o’clock,’ she replied. 

**At eight o’clock! And this impudent little rascal 
kept me here two hours watching for you, when he 
knew all the while that you were in the city!’ 

<I didn’t keep you!’ retorted Charley, indig- 
nantly; ‘I told you you'd better give it up.’ 

“Why didn’t you tell me that Miss Evans came on 
the early train?’ 

***You didn’t ask me nothin’ about that train!’ 

“The rest scarcely needs telling. I went the next 
day to Corry Green, with proper credentials and 
letters of introduction to Dr. Evans. We visited 
Pigeon Hollow and the Indian Woods together, and 
secured diagrams and measurements. 

‘A few days later the trial took place. The diagram 
was shown; likewise the sketch, which was carefully 
compared with the original. Miss’ Evans and her 
cousin made oath tothe correctness of the date and 


| hour mentioned; and the jury unanimously agreed 
‘“‘Here was a mystery which must be investigated 


that the prisoner could not at one and the same time 
have been fast asleep in Pigeon Hollow and commit- 
ting highway robbery two miles away.” 

“T hope the man was worth saving,” I said. 

‘He was an honest, industrious man, though of a 


| * . * 
very ordinary sort. He is now working for the gar- 


of the book, learn the nature of her connection with | dener who caused his arrest. I often meet him.” 


‘How do you account for the mistake in his iden 
tity ?°° 

“It was a case of chance resemblance. The real 
robber afterward turned up, and was brought to 
justice for the crime. He proved to be Dennis’s 
counterpart in face, figure and dress. He had seen 
Dennis in the distance, and had dropped his club and 
the wallet and run.” 

“And the young lady—does she still wield the 
pencil as skilfully as ever?” 

“She has not abandoned art altogether,” replied 
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Mr. McQ—, with a glance around the room; “but 


_THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








It was by no means the best of soil. Nevertheless, | 





out!” Then the others would yell in derision. Yet, 


of late she has become a good deal occupied with | the most of the seed came up, and the vegetables | knowing that we had fire-arms, they kept out of 


matters pertaining to the law. 
partnership with myself.” 

As he limped with me to the door, a lady came | 
down the stairs, leading a little girl. ““Mrs. MeQ—,,” | 
said he, “I want you to know my client, Mr. S——. I 
have been telling him how you saved poor Dennis by 
the nape of his neck.” 

Years afterward I attended a reception in the ele- | 
gant home of the then Senator McQ—— in Wash- 
ington, and ventured to remined the host and hostess 
of the affair of the sketch-book. 

“Yes,” said the Senator, looking proudly upon his 
wife, “it is that same minute fidelity and painstaking 
which the sketch displayed that has given her her 
present position and helped to give me mine. She 
was faithful in that which is least, and she is faithful 
also in much.” 


In fact, she is in 


GEORGE HUNTINGTON. 
——+or 
ALWAYS GROWING. 


I hold this true—whoever wins 
Man’s highest stature here below, 
Must grow and never cease to grow— 
For when growth ceases, death begins. 
—Alice Cary. 
a 





For the Companion. 


SAVED BY THE POGONIP. 


Joe Frost was one of those fortunate men whom 
the newspapers mention only on the occasion of their 
birth, marriage and death—three times in all; and 
as Joe was still living and not yet married, the 
“mighty engine of public opinion” had thus far con- 


thrived much better than we had expected to see 
them. On the seventh week we were peddling green 
truck in Austin, and found a good market for all we | 
had. It is rather a large story to tell, but before the | 
first day of October we had sold nearly six hundred 
dollars’ worth of truck grown on two acres of land. 

We decided to stick to the business; at least, to try 
it another year. During October and November we 
built an adobe hut and corral, and began work on a 
large reservoir for storing up water, for water was | 
the one thing needful to make truck grow. It was 
while we were at work on the reservoir in the creek 
bed, on one of the last days of November, that we | 
were attacked by a party of eleven Indians. 

We knew very little of the habits or distinguish- 
ing traits and appearance of different tribes of Ind- | 
ians. These were the first we had seen there, and at | 
Austin there had been no talk of Indians. Whether | 
they were Utes or Apaches I do not know. 

Two days before—as we subsequently learned— | 
some wagons had been attacked and plundered by a | 
band of about that number of redskins. | 

It was still cold, but bright weather. The sun} 
shone into the great hole which we had excavated, | 
and it was not uncomfortable working. About noon 
we were getting gravel up the bank ina wheelbar- | 
row; I had two bits of board laid up the incline, and | 
had just reached the top of it with a barrow load, | 
when spang ! came a bullet through the side of the 
barrow, and another bored the air just back of my 
ears at the same instant! 

I dropped the barrow arms, and looked in the di- | 
rection from which the sound came. Joe, who was 
down in the hole, ran up the boards behind me, at | 





| ingly: “White man, squaw! 


sight from the window-hole; nor did they approach 


| the door, fearing, perhaps, that we might have a 


loop-hole there. 

But they could see that the rest of the hut was 
solid adobe, and did not hesitate to approach on the 
back side and west end of it. Several large stones 
were flung upon the thatch-roof over our heads, by 
way of testing it, I suppose. In fact, the wretches 
had things very much their own way. We were like 
two badgers in a hole; they had only to dig us out. 

Then, three or four stones were flung violently 
against the door; but it was too well-propped to | 
yield. All the time they kept calling out, insult- 
White man, you die 
very soon!” at all of which there was great laughter 
and jeering. 

At length, we heard them breaking up the pieces 
of board, at the bank of our proposed reservoir, split- 
ting and hacking them to slivers. It then suddenly 
flashed into my mind, that they were making kindling 
wood for a fire. I thought of our thatch-roof and 
shuddered. Joe was equally quick to divine what 
was coming. 

“Ed,” he whispered, glancing up at the dry moss, 
“they’re going to burn us out.” 

What moments of agonizing suspense those were! 
Soon we heard the blaze crackling in the dry slivers. 
In our desperation, we were on the point of throw- 
ing open the door to fire on them. But what was 
one shot? They would pour in a volley. 

In a few minutes we heard the sound of brands 
falling on the roof, at which the entire party re- 


| doubled their shouts and triumphant hooting: 


“Squaw-man smoke! Squaw-man burn up very 


tented itself with a very brief notice of his advent | the same moment exclaiming, ‘‘Who’s that firing?” | soon!” 


into this world. 


We both saw the powder smoke near the mesa, | 


The roof was on fire, beginning to blaze; we could 


Joe was my partner, and I was as much like him | and caught sight of four mounted Indians galloping | hear it and see little blue wreaths of smoke working 


as one man can well be like another. We were both 


around through the sage brush to the west of us, 


down through the thick moss—when an exclamation 


‘‘no-account”’ men, raised ‘*’*way back” in an Eastern | with the evident intention of cutting off our retreat | from one of the Indians, on a different key from the 
that way. 
We were so much astonished that for a moment we | 


county, and had taken the gold fever and gone to | 
California together about five years 
too late to achieve success. 

At last, in 64, we drifted around to s 
the then young mining town of Aus- 
tin, Nevada, at about the time its 
citizens were engaged in a “‘friendly” 
war for existence with the ‘‘city” of 
Clifton, lower down the mountain, 
and were building the famous 
“grade” which gave Austin the lead 
and Clifton the ‘‘go-by.” 

But Joe and I failed to ‘strike it 

rich” there. The best we could do 
was to labor by the day at the quartz 
mills, for we had no capital to set up 
at silver mining on our own account. 
All breadstuffs were so dear at that 
time that it took about all a man’s 
earnings at good wages, to pay his 
board. 

Potatoes and garden vegetables 
had to be brought, either on mules 
or in wagons, for hundreds of miles. 

In fact, a mess of potatoes was liter- 

ally worth its weight in silver, for 

all the neighboring country is a 
desert of mineral ledges, rocky hills 

and alkali ‘‘sinks.”’ I wish to give 

no present offence to Austin people, 
but that, at least, was what it looked 

to us at that time—a place where, by 

no possibility, anything like a kitchen 
garden ever could flourish. 

Joe and I used to “prospect” a lit- 
tle now and then, during the first six 
months of our sojourn at Austin, for 
we were still hoping ‘‘to strike it” 
somewhere. One day we did strike 
it, though modestly and not in the 
way we had expected. 

At a distance of eight or ten miles from Austin 
there is a rivulet which is dignified by the name of a 
river—‘‘Reese River.” It flows down from the north- 
ward, and not far below Austin ioses itself entirely 
in the desert, and that is the end of it, for it differs 
from most rivers in that it gets larger as you follow 
it back toward its source. 

As we were making across the country, we came to 
akind of creek, or arm of Reese River, at a distance 
of twenty-five or thirty miles from Austin, where 
there was—it seems almost incredible—a little soil of 
alluvial formation, a plot a few acres in extent 
which it looked possible to cultivate. We had stopped 
near the spot to make coffee and fry bacon, and notic- 
ing how much darker the earth was in color, and 
how much better grown the grass stalks and sage 
brush was, Joe remarked that he reckoned “truck” 
might be raised there. 

Nothing more was said about it at that time, but, 
as we went back to town, we got to figuring up what 
& common truck patch would bring in to a man at 
Austin. The enterprise promised so handsomely that 
Joe became really somewhat excited, enough so to 
exclaim, “By hemp, let’s try it!” 

They told us at Austin that no vegetables could be 
grown thereabouts, but we were not satisfied with 
their discouraging statements. I wrote to a man I 
knew in California to send me a bushel of the “seed- 
ends” of Irish potatoes, and Frost wrote home to 
his brother—it was the first time he had written for 
more than two years—to send him a lot of garden 
seeds and a quart of sweet corn, in two packages, by 
mail; also some “string” beans and pease. 

Ina few weeks we got in quite a quantity of such 
seeds, also the potatoes, for the transportation of 
which I paid seven dollars. Then in 
bought a mule and went out to the scene of our pro- 
posed effort to supply Austin with garden-truck. 

First we built a “root-out” shanty, which we 
thatched with dry grass stalks and other brush, and 
then set to work to grub up a couple of acres of the 
soil. The place was along the east bank of the little 
creek above mentioned. A rocky hill, or mesa, in- 
closed it on the north and eastward at a distance of 
a couple of hundred yards, while to the south the 
view opened out toward the channel of tho Reese 

We grubbed up our ground, planted our potatces, 
corn, beans and seeds, and constructed a dam across 
the bed of the arroyo to hold backwater for irriga- 
tion, as we had seen done in California. 


March we! 


SAVED BY THE 


POGONIP. 


stood staring at them, then back at the smoke; but 
another ball sang past our heads, and fully awakened 
us to the fact that we were spoken for. 

“To the doby!” muttered Joe, and we both ran for 
our new mud-cake house. It stood not more than 
fifty yards distant from our reservoir. Seeing us 
running to cover, the reds gave a whoop, accompa- 
nied by shouts of derisive laughter. Still another 
ball plugged into the clay wall of the house in front 
of us, as we ran for the door. 

We sprang ir and closed the door, and thus made 
the inside rather dark, for there was but a single 
window-hole, two feet square, not as yet provided 
with a shutter. While Joe barred and propped the 
door, I seized our only weapon of defence, an old 
Sharpe’s carbine, one of those with the joint at the 
base of the barrel, and sprang to the window, 
which was in the end next to our corral and truck 
patch. 

The gun was loaded, with loose powder and a ball, 
having a “patch” of cotton cloth; and we had a few 
charges more. The corral partly obstructed the view; 
but we could hear the feet of the horses as they gal- 
loped around in the rear of the hut. The corral-wall 
was of sods and mud, piled toa height of six or seven 
feet—just high enough to shut the view from the 
window. Our mule was grazing about the bottom. 
Never was a hut worse planned for defence, but Joe 
and I had nothing of the Indian-fighter in us and 
had never anticipated trouble with the redskins 
there. 

The savages soon discovered that we were fright- 
ened and in a desperate situation. They worked 
gradually up quite near to the hut. Two or three of 
them came forward under cover of the outer wall of 
the corral. 

After a moment a tufted head rose suddenly into 
, view for a look at the window, then as quickly drew 
down again; and, although I fired, I was i 


chorus of exultant shouts, arrested our attention. 
A sudden silence followed it; then other exclama- 











tions of “Pogo- 
nip! Pogonip!” 
and a moment later we heard hasty 
steps, moving off, then the more dis- 
tant gallop of horses. 

Yet, fearing some ruse, we did not open the 
door at once, nor, indeed, until the fire began 


to drop down upon us from the burning brush 


and grass overhead. At a motion from me, Joe 
then pulled away the props and hauled the door wide 
open. I stood ready to shoot. 


No Indians were in sight; but a truly strange and | 


well-nigh indescribable spectacle met our eyes. Roll- 
ing down from the mesa and enveloping the whole 
bottom, writhing in vast spirals and whorls and 
moving rapidly forward, came a great white cloud, 
like steam in midwinter. It seemed to fill the entire 
heavens. A strange elemental sigh of the atmosphere 
and a sense of chill were wafted forward, in advance 
of it. 

Ina moment more it was upon us, with a gusty 
howl and such a smiting, numbing sensation of icy 
cold as I never before experienced. The air was 
filled with minute crystals of ice. The blazing roof 
roared in it for a moment, and then seemed to be 
swept away, thatch, fire and all together. 

We crouched down behind the adobe walls and 
protected ourselves there, in a measure; but our faces 
and our fingers smarted with the cold, and a deadly 
chill seemed to penetrate to our very marrow. 

It was dark as evening for a time, and a layer of 
what seemed to be finely powdered ice beat in upon 
us and covered the ground to the depth of two 

' inches. 

In the course of half an hour this strange storm 
abated, and the weather cleared again before sunset; 
yet it remained very cold throughout the evening, 
and we passed a very comfortless night in our roof- 


less doby, not daring to venture forth lest the red. | 


skins might be in the vicinity. 

We saw no more of them, nor did we ever hear 
anything farther of their depredations. They rode 
away in haste, evidently to escape from the fury of 
that icy tornado. 

Next morning we found our mule dead; and, 
although no wounds were visible on the carcass, we 
were in some doubt whether the animal had perished 





of doing so too late. Another derisive yell responded 
to my shot, and was repeated from all around the 
doby and the corral. 

We made haste to recharge the carbine, but with 
sinking courage. Joe looked as white as paper. 

“Ed,” he exclaimed, in a husky voice, ‘‘we’re gone 
wp!” 

His hands shook. I know that I was equally 
scared. One of the redskins understood English; for 
we heard the same voice repeatedly call out: “White 
man, dog! White man, squaw! White man, come 


in the t it, or had met its death at the hands of 
the Indians. 

We had heard of the “pogonip” the previous win- 
ter, but had never encountered a genuine one till 
that day. These singular ice-gales often come on 
during the brightest of weather. They are supposed 
to originate in the sudden condensation and freezing 
of vapor along the mountainous ridges of Nevada. 
In an instant the air appears to be full of icy needles 
to inhale which produces excruciating suffering and 
may cause death. 

The old miners and the Indians stand in the great- 
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est fear of a “‘pogonip,”’ and at once make all haste to 
gain shelter. 

That this strange gale should have come rolling 
down from the mountains thus opportunely to aid 
us in our hour of peril, always seemed to me little 
less than providential. I have felt a singular rever- 
ence for the phenomenon ever since. 

I may add that despite our unpleasant adventure, 
we continued our experiment at market-gardening in 
the desert for four years, and did very well at it. 

E. L. MERRILL. 
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For the Companion. 


POMPEII, AMALFI AND PAESTUM. 


We drove from Sorrento to Pompeii in all the 
glory of the sweet spring morning, and it was a 
strange contrast to go in, out of the gay, ever-young 
world, to the Museum of Pompeian Antiquities 
through which we passed on our way to the dead 
city of the dead. 

In this terrible museum you find eight human boi- 
ies, killed in the eruption that overwhelmed the city 
in the year 79 of the Christian era. How many mil- 
lions of the dead have mouldered into dust and been 
forgotten while these have remained in awful per- 
manence, thus turned to stone? 

Here, too, you find loaves of bread baked on that 
fatal August morning more than eighteen hundred 
years ago, and grapes which were ripening in that 
morning’s sunshine. Dogs and cats, buried with 
their masters in one dire moment, were here also. 
Ah me, it was a gruesome place, and one was glad 
to flee from it even into the streets of the dead 
city. 

Pompeii was first mentioned in history three hun- 
dred and ten years before Christ, but certain of its 
monuments prove it to have been of much greater 
antiquity than this. 

It is said to have been founded by the Oscans and 
shared the civilization of the Greeks, but nearly a 
century before the Christian era it 
became subject to Rome, and was a 
favorite retreat for Romans of the 
wealthier classes, even including 
some of the emperors. 

But sixty-three years after Christ 
a fearful earthquake assailed it, and 
completely destroyed a large portion 
of it. 

But this was hardly likely to hap 
pen again, said Pompeii to itself, 
with some consoling superstition 
that lightning never strikes twice in 
the same place. So they built up the 
town more nobly than ever, and the 
next sixteen years were devoted to 
filling it with all such luxuries as 
Romans loved. 

The walls were covered with beau- 
tiful frescos; temples were built, a 
theatre, an arena for gladiatorial 
combats, marble baths, deep wine, 
cellars, all, in short, that belonged to 
a Roman holiday. And they sang 
and danced and made festival and 
lived on fearlessly, as if there were 
no danger nor sorrow in all the world, 
until suddenly, “like a strong man 
armed,” destruction fell upon them. 

In A. D. 79 came an eruption of Vesuvius, of which 
the first symptom was a dense shower of ashes that 
covered the town to the depth of three feet. Thus 
warned, many of the inhabitants had time to escape. 
Others were too paralyzed by fear to move, and still 
others, having once fled, returned to gather up their 
treasures; and then the final catastrophe came, and 
the whole number of those who perished in it is esti- 
mated at about two thousand. 
| For nearly fifteen centuries was the place given 

over, undisturbed, to its sad sepulture, and it is only 
| in the present century that really important excava- 
tions have been made. Scarcely more than a third 
of the old city has even yet been exhumed, and it is 
computed that, at the rate the excavations are going 
on at present, it will be seventy years before they are 
completed, though there is no doubt that the world 
is already in possession of by far the most important 
part of the old town. 

These ruins are almost our sole source of informa- 
tion as regards the details of ancient domestic life. 
It must have been a prosperous city; for, so far, not 
one indication has been found of that pauper race 
with forever outstretched hand so numerous in the 
Italy of to-day. 

We form mistaken ideas of Pompeii from the 
novelists and the poets. I, at least, had expected its 
houses to be far more complete. The ground plans 
are always perfectly distinct, but comparatively few 
of the walls are standing. 

The streets are straight and narrow, and admir- 
ably paved with lava. In many of them are deep 
ruts worn by the chariot-wheels of long ago, and at 
the street-corners you still find placards recommend- 
ing for public office men dead all those silent centuries 
agone. Your imagination fills the dumb streets 
with pictures. You see Pansa driving home to his 
stately house, or the Tragic Poet turning the next 
corner. 

Sallust lived here, and Diomed, and here the people 
went and came, and loved and hated, and led their 
busy lives, until suddenly, into the midst of the 
music, the Eruption burst, and they had to stop liv- 
ing. 
| Here were their shops—here their temples. Here 
are their daintily frescoed bed-chambers, their mar- 
ble baths, their dining-halls with scenes of hunting 
and feasting upon their walls, a statue here, a bas 
relief there, a fresco elsewhere; though the most 
beautiful and valuable of their works of art have 
been transferred to the Naples Museum. 

Here is a “Phallus” for averting the evil eye; and 
everywhere you find stone snakes, to symbolize the 
gods of the hearth and of the cross-ways. 

From Pompeii we drove on to La Cava, and on our 
way a wild thunder-shower came up. Lightnings 
flashed and thunder pealed from height to height. 
and the stone pines crashed with the mighty wind. 
| In the very midst of it all we met a funeral, actually 
| &8 gay as a Punch and Judy show. 
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It is a strange feature of life in Southern Italy 
that they sedulously divest funerals of all solem- 
nity. This hearse might have been the show- 


wagon preceding a circus, for it was all gilt and 
tinsel, and the dead inside was covered with a 
mound of bright-colored paper flowers. 

After it followed a motley band of mourners, 





gayly clad, and pro- 
tecting themselves 
from the rain with 
gaudy-hued um- 
brellas, and evident- 
ly more concerned about their own shelter than 
about the dead they were following. 


“*Tis a mad world, my masters!” 


La Cava is a good place to go from—the best 
possible centre from which to make excursions. 
Salvator Rosa found it a good place, indeed, for 
a painter to abide in, and embodied many of 
the wild scenes around it in his best pictures. 

We drove from there to Amalfi—a drive of 
about three hours, by the most wonderful road, 
hewn in the very cliffs of the coast, and fre- 
quently supported by galleries and vast viaducts 
from one hundred to five hundred feet above the 
level of the sea. 

On the heights above grow oranges and 
lemons and olives, and still above these rise heights 
that seem to scale the blue Italian sky. I have 
no adjectives for this three hours’ drive. I have | 
used them up on scenes lovely, indeed, but still | 
less fair; and for this supreme beauty I have no | 
tribute but silence. | 

Amalfi, itself, as George Eliot says in her Italian | 
Journal, “surpasses all imagination of a romantic 
site for a city.” 

We climbed to the old Monastery, which is now 
a hotel, at the very top of the height on which 
Amalfi is built, and there we sat in a reading- 
room, which was once the refectory of the old | 
monks, and awaited the preparation of our lunch. 
Meanwhile we looked over the visitors’ book. 

People had written there of going to Amalfi for | 
a fortnight, and remaining for months, unable to 
tear themselves away ; and one lady had gone for 
a week and stayed a year. 

My only wonder was how, after a year of Amalfi, 
one could ever endure life elsewhere. Our own 
Longfellow was one of the visitors who had re- 
corded in this well-filled book his joy in Amalfi— 
and afterwards, when a sharp New England 
snow-storm was keeping him in-doors, he saw the 
place again as in vision, and wrote about it his 
poem beginning : 

“Sweet the memory is to me, 
Of a land beyond the sea, 
Where the waves and mountains meet, | 
Where, amid her mulberry trees, 
Sits Amalfi in the heat, 


Bathing ever her white feet 
In the tideless summer seas.” 





The next morning we went to Paestum through | 
a waste country tenanted by wild horses, swine, | 
forlorn-looking sheep watched by tierce dogs, and | 
great herds of brown, shaggy buffaloes with evil | 
eyes. The air was heavy with malaria. We 
seemed to be passing through the ‘Valley of the | 
Shadow of Death’’—fit route to dead temples, 
built in dead centuries, in honor of dead gods. | 

When history first took account of Paestum, it 
was called Poseidonia, from Poseidon, the Greek | 
name for Neptune. It is said to have been settled | 
by a Greek colony from Sybaris as long ago as | 
about six hundred years before Christ. 

Some two hundred and seventy-three years be- 
fore Christ it fell into the hands of the Romans, 
and from that time it steadily declined in impor- 
tance, until, in the middle of the ninth century, 
A. D., it was almost destroyed by the Saracens. 
Now its very roses, which the Roman poets used 
to praise, are dead. 

But, happily, its walls are standing still, and its 
glorious temples remain, not yet wholly ruined, 
to give us the best idea it is possible to obtain, out 
of Athens, of pure Greek architecture. 

They are three in number—these temples which 
now are Paestum. The central and by far the 
most important one is that, conjecturally, called 
Temple of Neptune, sixty-five yards in length | 
and twenty-six yards in width. Like its two | 
neighbors, it was built of gray travertine, but | 
time has turned the stone to a warm brown. 

It stands in the centre of a great waste plain, 
and on one side it looks toward the sea, over which 
the deity in whose honor it may have been built 
was ruler, and on the other toward the mountains. 

To the perfection of its form and colox is added | 
the charm of the uttermost suitability of position. | 
Wise, indeed, were the builders who chose this | 
site more than two thousand years ago. | 


Standing before this temple, I received my first | 


keen sense of what absolutely perfect architecture 
might be, and my heart thrilled at its beauty as at 


_ THE YOUTH'S 


glorious music. The lesser temples, its neighbors, | 


would have been wonders of beauty elsewhere ; 

but here Neptune triumphed, and one forgot to | 

worship at the shrine of the other gods. 
Did some one get hungry, in spite of the beauty ? 


_COMPANION. 





above union: “Liberty first and Union after- 
wards.” Webster, after a mighty utterance, in 
which he showed that union was the price and 
guarantee of liberty, concentrated his argument 
into the dash which notified the printer to put the 


| Or because from its fingers no riches may fall, 


| battle. 


| We lunched at last under our umbrellas, and half- 
| sheltered by the great roofless Doric pillars of the 
great temple. 

Then our German professor 
marched at the head of his 
feminine following, and made 
us wise about all sorts of tech- 
nical details in the architecture 
of the three temples, and we 


word and in italics. No doubt he bore on hard, 
and gave the word a full delivery. 

Good writing is not produced easily. Visitors 
to the Kensington Museum in London remember 
the manuscripts of Dickens’s novels preserved 
there, how full the pages are of erasures and alter- 
ations! Thackeray’s manuscript is much clearer ; 
but, if he corrected less, he did not toil less, and 
he often had to wait for hismood. How smoothly 
the poems of Scott flow along! but his telltale 
manuscript shows that the poet seldom composed 
four successive lines without a change. Thomas 
Moore sometimes waited several weeks for the 
right word. 

Therefore, we say to young writers: Take plenty 


little time has passed, correct, arrange, condense, 
erase, expand, improve. 
—<~<9-—__—__ 
NATURE’S SMALL TYPE. 
In boneiy woods I love to scan 
The silvery snare the spider weaves, 
Or watch the mimic caravan 
Of ants among the mouldering leaves. 


Or on the turf, with head bent low, 
In some remote and mossy glen, 
To list the toil, the joy, the woe, 
Of tiny lives unguessed of men. 
—Samuel Minturn Peck. 


a 
ENGLISH FINANCES. 


The subject of finance is usually a dry, though 
often an instructive, one. Sometimes, however, 
great financial operations are made which are al- 
most romantic in their interest. Two such opera- 
tions have recently taken place in the management 
of the English national finances. 

The first of these operations was what was 
called “the conversion of the national debt,” the 
purpose of which is simply to reduce the interest 
paid on the huge debt which weighs upon the 
gathered in this waste plain of ruins just such | English Government. Of course, in order success- 
wild flowers as we could have found in a New| fully to reduce the interest on a national debt, the 
England meadow in June. | credit of the government must be very high, and 

But the rain, which had coquetted with us all} a general confidence must be felt in the continued 


POMPEII, 


AMALFI AND PAESTUM. 


day, now began to pour down in desperate earnest, | prosperity and power of the nation, and in the 


and we hurried back to the railway station and ability and honesty of its statesmanship. 
started with the out-going train for Naples. | Rather more than two-thirds of the British pub- 
LovisE CHANDLER Movutrton. | lic debt consists of three classes of securities; on 
i i of which an interest of three per cent. has 
7 hitherto been paid. The total value of these secur- 
aS ae, | ities is five hundred and fifty-eight million pounds, 
Lend a hand! do not think that because yours is small, or, in our money, two billion seven hundred and 
ninety million dollars. 
| The Chancellor of the Exchequer proposed 
+o to reduce the interest on this debt from three per 
THAT COMMENCEMENT ESSAY. | cent., first to two and three-quarters and ultimately 
It is important to fix upon a subject a long time | to two and a half per cent. After fifteen years all 
before the essay is to be written. Every day may | the debt will pay interest at the rate of two and a 
add something to the writer’s knowledge; every | half per cent. a year. 
day the subject ripens in his mind. His thoughts| Without going into further particulars as to 
naturally recur to it as he makes his toilet in the | this gigantic operation, it may be said that nearly 
morning, as he walks home at the end of class, as | the whole number of the holders of the govern- 
he lies awake in bed. | ment stock have assented to the reduction, on the 
Naturally, too, he reads about and around his | promise that after the lapse of fifteen years, when 
subject; he talks about and around it. He dis-| the interest on all the securities shall have become 
covers some errors in his way of thinking, and | two and a half per cent., no further reduction of 
may alter his view of it altogether. He may even | interest shall be made for twenty years. 
find that the subject is unsuited to his disposition, By this reduction of interest the government 
or his powers, a discovery which it is much better | will make an immediate saving of six million 
to make in time for a change than after the oppor- | dollars a year, and after fourteen years will make 
tunity for change has passed. | an annual saving of fourteen million dollars. 
General Andrew Jackson had a saying which} So much for a country which is sound, rich, and 
applies as well to writing essays as to planning| has faith in itself. The achievement is, to be 
campaigns: ‘‘When you are going to do anything, | sure, not to be compared with that of the United 
take all the time for thinking which the circum- | States in the reduction of its debt and refunding 
stances permit; but when the time has come for | the rest at lower rates; but the difficulties to be 
action, stop thinking.” | encountered at the outset of the undertaking were 
A practised writer, who has an article to write | far greater in the case of England. 
that involves wide research and careful sifting of| The chief difficulty arose from the fact that the 
evidence, will often get such familiar hold of his | English ‘‘Consols,” as the three per cents. are 
subject before he begins to write that he does not | called, have no definite time for the payment of 
once refer to his notes, though those notes may | the principal. They are never due, and the gov- 
contain a month’s hard work. | ernment can deal with them only with the consent 
Then there is another advantage in brooding | of the holders. 
over a theme, as a bird does over an egg: various| The other financial operation made by the 
modes of treatment occur to the mind. There is | Chancellor of the Exchequer was the presentation 
a great range of choice here, and, in many cases, | by him of the annual ‘“‘budget” of treasury re- 
the success of a piece depends upon the manner |ceipts and expenditures. This budget, with the 
in which it is arranged. The right way often | annual revenue returns which promptly followed 
comes flashing upon the mind when the student is | it, shows a very sound condition of the English 
not expecting it. A good beginning occurs to the | finances. 
anxious author, and a good beginning, inan essay | It appears by these, that the revenue of the 
designed to be printed and read, is nearly half the | United Kingdom the past year has been about 
four hundred and fifty million dollars; this sum is 
Yet it is not the more important half. Lord | over eight million dollars more than, at the begin- 
Shaftesbury truly remarked that it does not much | ning of the financial year, it was estimated that 


It was meant you should render no succor at all. 
—Julia Wolcott. 





| matter how a speech begins, provided the latter | it would be. 


half is all that it should be, and the last minutes | On the other hand, the government has spent, 


are powerful and impressive. Before writing one | during the past year, about four hundred and 
word of a speech, the writer should know two | thirty-seven million dollars. The excess of what 
things: how many minutes he may properly oc- | the government has received, over that which it has 
cupy, and how he is going to conclude. Every | paid out, is not far from twelve million dollars. 
word, from the start, should be written in view | "This surplus, moreover, has been obtained in spite 
of, and for the sake of, the main purport of the | of the reduction of a penny on the pound in the 
address, and the strongest expression of that pur- | income tax, the reduction of the tax on tobacco, 
port should be reserved for the final passage. | and the cessation of certain interest hitherto paid 
Some orators take pains to coin a single sentence | on local loans. 

to end with, that shall condense their whole argu-| The main increase of receipts has been that 
ment into a few words, so simple, so strong, so | from customs duties, stamps, the post-office, ex- 
few, that once heard they can never be forgotten. | cise, and the income tax; all of which indicate a 
Daniel Webster, in his reply to Hayne, summed | general and marked prosperity throughout the 
up his speech in an italicized word: “Liberty and | general community. 

Union, now and forever, one and inseparable !” When the figures, moreover, which reveal to us 


| His adversary had placed liberty before and | the solid wealth and firmly based solvency of 


of time; write freely and fully; then, after some | 
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Great Britain, are compared with those of the 
budgets of the great continental powers, the Brit- 
ish money power presents itself in a very striking 
aspect. For either of the continental powers 
which succeeds in barely balancing its receipts and 
expenditures, regards such a result as a piece of 
uncommon good fortune. 

——~@r— 
FOR MANKIND. 


In 1839 a middle-aged man was incarcerated in the 

|debtor’s prison in Philadelphia. He was a grave, 

| silent man, with marked features and grizzled hair; 

|he spent his whole time at work with a miniature 

| furnace, retorts and chemicals, and was so absorbed 
in this work that he sometimes forgot to eat. 

He had been a partner in a hardware firm which 
had failed, and the jailer explained to visitors that 
the failure had affected his reason. For nine years 
he had given himself up wholly to experimenting 

| with the sap of the India-rubber tree, trying to make 
a substance which would neither melt in summer nor 
crack in winter. 

His friends paid his debts, and he left the jail and 
took his wife and children to a village in Connecti- 
cut. There he remained for years in the direst pov- 
erty, often to the point of lacking food, but never 
for an hour turning aside from his work. His own 
money, and all that he could borrow from friends or 
| strangers, went into his experiments. 
| His child died, and, as he had not a dollar with 

which to bury it, he went on foot to the cemetery, 
carrying the little coffin, and laid the baby to rest 
| with his own hands. 

At last came success. He gave to the world vul- 
canized rubber, a substance invaluable to art and 
| science, and also to every-day, practical life, and 
| founded a great fortune. 
| Not far from Charles Goodyear, in the days of his 

struggles, lived a young artist as poor as he. He, 

| too, gave himself to his work with absolute faith 
|and fiery zeal. The sketches which he made at that 
time prove that he had exceptional power; but he, 
also, had a wife and children. If he gave himself 
| to the study of the highest art, they must starve. 

He chose rather to feed, clothe and educate them 
well. He abandoned his hope and ambition and the 
work for which God had fitted him, and painted in- 
ferior, popular pictures which brought him in a com- 
fortable income. When he died, he left behind him 
a family of commonplace men and women, well-to- 
do and happy; but the note which had been given 
him to strike in the great human orchestra never 
had been sounded. 

Now which of these men was true to his duty? 
This is one of the riddles of life which come before 
many a young man to whom has been given ability 
for a special, noble work. Shall he sell his birthright 
for a mess of pottage, even for his children? 

“Be true to your art,” said Guido, ‘‘and let the 
world sink.” 

“Know your own bone,’ wrote Emerson. “Gnaw 
at it alone, bury it, unearth it, but gnaw it still.” 

The young man who feels within himself capacity 
for immortal work questions whether his life should 
be sacrificed to the support of his family; but should 
he then have taken upon himself the care of a fam- 
ily? It is right and fitting that he should sacrifice 

| himself to his work for mankind, but has he the right 

| to"sacrifice others? The readers of the Companion 

‘are just entering upon life. This is one of the grave 
problems which they soon will have to face. 

“He is wise,” says Boudinot, “who, at the begin- 
ning of his journey through the world, stands on 
tiptoe, surveying the whole plain and choosing his 
path.” 











—~or—___-__—— 
PARENTS AND CHILDREN. 


John Ruskin, in the account of’ his childhood re- 
cently published, tells us that his parents destined 
him, while he was in his cradle, to be a bishop. His 
| mother to that end trained him in the knowledge of 
the Bible. He studied it each day, beginning at 
Genesis and going rigidly through every line to Rev- 
elations, and then beginning at Genesis again. 

When his lessons for the day were over, he sat be- 
side his father and mother until bed-time, listening 
while they read aloud. He had no juvenile books, no 
toys, no companions, no friction of any kind with 
the actual world. 

A shrewd observer may trace in Mr. Ruskin’s lack 
of practical ability and in his self-confidence the 
effects of this peculiar training. 

The boys and girls of to-day have little knowledge 
of the repression which their grandfathers endured 
in their childhood. A venerable lady who died lately 
said: ‘‘I never sat down in the presence of my parents 
| before I was married, without a formal invitation to 
do so.” 

One of the foremost statesmen in the country dur- 
ing the early part of this century, when asked in his 
| old age what had been the pleasantest event of his 
| life replied promptly : 
| “The day when my father and mother summoned 
me to their presence and told me they considered me 
now old enough to consult about a proposed invest- 
ment. I was then twenty-five years of age, but for the 
first time, felt myself aman. No success of my life 
ever gave me the keen delight which that recognition 
from them, that I was no longer a boy, afforded me.” 

A singular anecdote, preserved in the papers of the 
Nelson family in Virginia, illustrates the relation 
which parents and children held to each other a cen- 
tury ago. 

When the British, landing at James River dur- 
ing the Revolutionary War, threatened Yorktown, 
General Nelson sent his wife and baby in the family 
| carriage for safety to Williamsburgh. Near that 

town Mrs. Nelson met a company of youths from 
seventeen to twenty years of age, marching to the 
| defence of Yorktown. At the head of the column 
were her own two sons, armed and uniformed, and 
flushed with courage and resolve. 

The company, recognizing General Nelson’s wife, 
drew up and presented arms. Mrs. Nelson courte- 
ously acknowledged the salute and then beckoned to 
her sons. 

‘‘Lay down your swords and get into the carriage,” 
she commanded. ‘You will be sent to school in 
Philadelphia to-morrow. Learn to do your duty as 
boys, before you attempt to play the part of men.” 





| 
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The lads, we are told, though bitterly mortified, 
obeyed without a word. They were sent to school, 
but before the end of the year were permitted to go 
into active service, and one of them became a private 
secretary to Washington. 

Whether the ‘‘iron rule” of our forefathers or the 
system of moral suasion adopted by American par- 
ents of the present day produces the better results 
we leave to our readers to decide by their lives as 
men and women. 

a. <o 
A WITTY FRENCHMAN. 


M. Labiche, who died in Paris not long ago, was a 
member of the French Academy,—one of the forty 
literary “immortals” of France,—and famous for his 
witty and good-humored remarks. The quality of 
his wit was not of the keen, incisive sort that we are 
accustomed to reading of in anecdotes of Sidney 
Smith or Tom Hood; it was rather of the sort which 
finds in every situation some material for an instant, 
unpremeditated remark which puts all listeners in 
good humor, and merely makes them laugh rather 
than arouses their intellectual admiration. 

M. Labiche originated the saying, now not unfa- 
miliar in characterizing a person who, though igno- 
rant, insists upon making a great show of what he 
thinks he knows, “He is a man of vast and varied 
misinformation.” Labiche expressed the thought in 
this way: ‘“‘He has a great and varied ignorance.” 

Not long after Labiche had used this expression, 
and had embodied it in a literary work, Prince Bis- 
marck said of some one, ‘“‘That man possesses a per- 
fect encyclopediac ignorance.” Labiche insisted | 
that Bismarck had borrowed the phrase from him. 

“He at least ought to give us back Alsace and Lor- 
raine in return for it,” said the Frenchman. 

But it is more probable that the repetition was a 
mere coincidence, as Bismarck himself is a man of 
genuine wit. 

At the marriage of his son, Labiche gave a little | 
party, and, as he was quite unaccustomed to ceremo- 
nies of a social sort, he was at first puzzled to know 
what he should say in greeting and parting with so 
many people. 

“T have it! I have it!” he exclaimed, finally. “I 
will simply say to each person as he arrives, ‘At 
last!’ and to each as he goes away, ‘Already ?’”’ 

He carried out his programme, and all his guests 
felt very much flattered. 

Labiche carried his disposition to make a jest of 


The next Sunday the warlike clergyman preached 
to his congregation as usual, and ended with the 
words: “There is a time to pray and a time to fight. 
Now is the time to fight.””, He pronounced the bene- 
diction, and then throwing off his surplice, showed 
himself in full uniform, went to the door and ordered 
the drum to beat for recruits. 

At the battle of Brandywine General Muhlenberg 
was at the head of his brigade. A regiment of Hes- 
sians approacning hesitated. It was the regiment to 
which he had belonged eight years previously. When 
the German soldiers, his old comrades, saw his com- 
manding figure they called out : “Hier kommt Teufel 
Peter!’ (Here comes devil Peter!) and drew back in 
consternation. 

“Fighting Pete”, as he was called, belonged to a 
family noted for their piety and legal knowledge. 

“He has no wealth,” says one of his contempora- 
ries, “‘but the foremost men of the country are his 
friends.” 





RAISING SILK-WORMS. 


A farmer’s boy has been known to vary a familiar 
proverb in this way: Eternal weeding is the price of 
onions. The Chinese might very well put it, eternal 
watchfulness is the price of silk-worms. Dr. J. H. 
Gray describes the numerous precautions necessary 
to the successful culture of these precious insects. 
Of course, one of the most important things to be 
attended to is the temperature, which must be kept | 
as nearly uniform as possible. 


The Chinese ascertain the temperature of the 


| chamber in which the worms are kept not by a ther- 


mometer, but by the sensations produced upon the 
naked body of the attendant. At intervals he takes 
off his clothes and enters the chamber, and if he 
finds the air at all cool or damp, heat is produced by 
means of Chinese stoves. 

Lightning is thought to be injurious to silk-worms, 
and great pains are taken, when a thunder-storm is 
apprehended, to cover the shelves with thick paper, 
a precaution which keeps out the glare. 

hunder is also supposed to be injurious, by alarm- 
ing the worms. Indeed, so easily are they disturbed 
by noises of all kinds that the persons in charge are 
required to speak in subdued tones while adminis- 
tering to their wants. 

Besides these and other sanitary precautions, there 
are many of a superstitious nature. Persons in 
mourning are not allowed to go near the worms till 
seven weeks of the period of mourning have elapsed. 
Those who attend them must abstain from eating 
ginger and beans. They are forbidden also to fry 
meats in oil, or to have about their persons anything 
which emits an aromatic smell. 

They are particular never to cross the threshold of 





everything to his death bed. On one of his last days 
he said to a friend: ‘‘I have just had a very pleasant 
visit from a priest, but I have become so deaf already 
that I really did not hear a word the good man said. 


Ah! I hope he didn’t take advantage of it to give me | 


any bad advice!” 

And then, smiling the smile of a man bound to be 
gay as long as he lived, he added: 

“Anyway, if he did, there won’t much longer be 
any danger of my following it!” 

It was said of Labiche that some of his mots, or 
jokes, had made a fortune; but this was true only in 
the sense that the faculty of making such mots as 
pleased the Parisian world, and knowing how to put 
them together deftly, was as good as an abundant 
fortune. 


— 





GIVING THE WALL. 


It is one of the rules of our politeness for the gen- 
tleman on the street to give the wall to any lady or 
to any older person whom he may meet. This means 
that he will turn toward the carriage-way, no matter 
whether it be to the right or the left, and expose 

* himself to the risk of being splashed with mud from 
the wheels, or of being forced beyond the curbstone 
into the gutter. 

At first sight this seems to be the reason for the 
rule which prevails not only with English and Amer- 
ican people, but is universal among civilized nations. 
An English writer, however, suggests a different 
origin for the usage. 

Walter White says that old inhabitants of country 
towns in England can remember when it was the 
custom to have the houses provided with long spouts, 
called gargoyles, projecting from the eaves to carry 
the water from the roof into the gutter, or into the 
middle of the street. These spouts are still common 
in the Tyrol, and in parts of Hungary the water is 
said to be carried out fifteen feet from the wall. 

Where foot-passengers were compelled to pass 
under a succession of such cataracts as these, the 
wall side of the way was preferable to a degree not 
easily understood by those who throng the pavements 
of our modern streets. 

Our present style of building makes the risk from 
dripping eaves greater near the wall than a few feet 
from it. A politeness, then, equal to that of our 
ancestors will naturally lead to a reconsideration of 
the old rule, and will require that in wet weather, at 
least, we look and see how we can give the person 
met the safest passage, and turn accordingly. 

PARSON AND COLONEL. 


Among the most picturesque figures in the history 
of Sonthern heroes in the Revolutionary War, is Peter 
Muhlenberg. He was the son of a Lutheran clergy- 
man in Pennsylvania, who resolved that his three boys 
should all become ministers. Peter was, however, 
an inveterate fisherman and hunter. He fought with 
his schoolmates and teacher incessantly, until his 
father in despair sent him to Halle in Germany to be 
educated. 

“If you cannot manage him,” he wrote to the mas- 
ter of the school, ‘send him to a garrison town. 
Perhaps a drill-sergeant can conquer him. He can 
follow the drum if he will not follow virtue.” 

Peter ran away from school and enlisted in a regi- 
ment of dragoons. Two years later a British colonel, 
who had seen the lad in his father’s house, recognized 
him and procured his discharge. 

He returned to this country, and ashamed of the 
grief which he had caused his old father, consented 
to enter the ministry, and took charge of a church 
in the village of Woodstock, Va. 

He became an intimate friend of Washington and 
Patrick Henry. When trouble began between the 
colonies and the mother country, Muhlenberg was 
sent to the House of Burgesses. In the beginning of 


the war, he was urged by Washington to accept the 
coloneley of the eighth Virginia regiment. 


the chamber in which their valuable charges are kept 
without having sprinkled themselves with water, 
which is kept for this purpose in a basin at the door 
of each apartment. In some places grains of sand 
are thrown on the heads of persons when they enter 
and when they leave the chamber. 


+O, 
KEEPING TIME. 


Of all innocent, practical jokes, that of forcing a 
| crowd of people to move fast or slowly, according to 
| one’s will, must be most amusing. Two young men 
| have described in their ‘“Vagabond Adventures” a 
| very absurd experience, somewhat similar to Amphi- 

on’s when he “fiddled in the timber’. They had 
each a talent for music, and, when travelling together, 
would seek a retired window or even the roof of the 
| hotel where they were stopping, and, with drum and 


| fife, play a march for pedestrians below. 


| It was their delight to set these people going faster 
| or slower, as they chose. Sometimes a brisk measure 
| was selected, and then the stream of people flowed 
| fast; again a slow tune set their feet to crawling. 

It often happened that the attention of the musi- 
cians would be attracted to the peculiar walk of some 
ag ee who, having no music in his soul, could not 
»e brought into step. In that case, they performed 
Mahomet’s miracle of the mountain, and, accommo- 
dating fife and drum to his particular gait, brought 
the rest of the street into the same pace. 

On hot days they sometimes became a bit cruel in 
hastening heavy people. Often did it happen that 
some stout old gentleman would be precipitated — 
a whole block at a lively rate under the hot sun, an 
would suddenly disappear from sight, as a brisk and 
fiery execution of “The Girl I Left Behind Me” car- 
ried him steaming round a corner. 

Like the old fable of the frogs and their slayers, it 
was decided fun for the two wicked youths, and 
something more serious for their perspiring victim. 


~~ 
> 


SHE SAW THE POINT. 


“A fellow feeling makes us wondrous kind,” and 
there is nothing like a personal experience to make 
one thoughtful for others. One of our Western ex- 
changes gives an incident which well illustrates our 
point. There was a wealthy lady who was overfond of 
shopping at one time—and not true shopping either. 
There was one store which she often visited, bothered 
some of the clerks for a long time and then went 
away without buying anything. 

The proprietor was annoyed by this at last, and 
undertook to teach her a lesson—a practical one. 

«“‘Well, I spoke to her in an off-hand way one day,” 
said he, ‘‘and she fired up and said that as long as I 
kept clerks it was my business to be bothered. Next 
day I selected ten of the girl-clerks, posted ’em as to 
what to say, and they rung her door-bell at intervals 
of an hour all day and inquired if she wanted a 
nurse girl. She didn’t, and told them so pleasantly 
enough until the tenth one came. Then she said: 

« «I'd like to know why on earth all you girls come 
here bothering me when I don’t want to hire?’ 

« ‘Because, ma’am, so long as you keep servants it 
is your business to be bothered!’ was the prompt 
re’ 





ly. 
RY think she reasoned out the analogy, for she 
now sits down and buys what she wants, and every 
clerk likes to wait on her.” 


——____{@>—__—— 
DODGING. 


When assailed by impertinent questions, it is the 
accomplishment of a clever man to avoid committing 
himself, even though he seem, for the moment, a 
“trimmer.” 

While electioneering on one occasion, Lord Pal- 
merston was greatly annoyed by a butcher who 
wished him to support a specified Radical policy. At 
the end of one of his lordship’s speeches, the butcher 
called out, ‘‘Lord Palmerston, will you give me a plain 
answer to a plain question?” 


Barry’s Tricopherous entirely removes Scurf and | 
Dandruff, and makes the scalp clean and healthy. [Adv. 
—>— 


A Lady of Baltimore 

(Mrs. H. R. Spurrier, N. Poppleton Street), writes us as 
follows: “I owe my life to your Hypophosphite of Lime 
and Soda. I was convalescing from a severe attack of 
typhoid fever, and my physician had ordered almost 
everything to strengthen me, all to no purpose; finally, 
he ordered your preparation of the Hypophosphites, 
and to say it had the desired effect is only a mild way of 
expressing it. I took two bottles, and the way I im- 
proved in appearance and strength was truly remark- 
able.” WINCHESTER & Co., Chemists, 

Adv.) 162 Williams Street, New York | 


LINEN SOLE STOCKINGS 


will outwear two pairs of any other stockings. They 
are absolutely Fast Black, and warranted not to 
crock or fade. They are made in all the regular 
sizes and lengths for 


Children’s, 
Ladies’ & Men’s 


wear, and if your dealer does 
not keep them we will send a 


























sample pair, post-paid, for 
So. cand: if you are not sat- 
isfied return them, 
and we will refund 
the money. 


\UNEN Sole 


HENRY D. SMITH & CO., Rockland, Mass. 
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This Th ved the highest award of any 
at the Centennial Exhibition ; the two last Cold Medals given 
by the New York State Agricultural Society ; and has been selected 
from all others, and illustrated and described in that great work 
“Appleton’s Cyclopedia of Applied Mechanics.” Catalogue sent free. 
Address, MINARD HARDER, Cobleskill, Schoharie Co., N. Y 
CLEAN HANDS! 
For every one, no matter what the occupation, by using 
ee ere Seeman re: 
BAILEY S RUBBER 





"AT APPLIED FOR 





It removes Ink, Tar, Grease, Paint, Iron Stains, and in 
fact everything foreign to the color of the skin, simply 
by using with soap and water. It never becomes foul or 
carries any contagion, and will not injure the most deli- 
cate skin, as is done by the use of pumice-stone, bristle- 
brushes, etc. Printers, Penmen, Typewriters, Black- 
smiths, Machinists, Shoemakers, Painters, Farmers, and 
all whose hands are stained by their labor, can cleanse 
them easily without rupturing or weakening the skin. 
Price, 25 cents each, Send a pone note and we will 
forward by mail. BAILEY & CO., Manuf'rs, 
| 132 Pearl Street, Boston, Mass. Agents wanted. 








Health 


Results from the use of Ayer’s Sarsa- 
parilla. It assists digestion, makes 
good blood, and restores wasted tissues. 
Hence, the priceless value of this med- 
icine to invalids, convalescents, and all 
who have overtaxed any of the bodily 
functions. 


“ About four years ago, I was taken 
down with nervous prostration. Mind 
and body seemed 
to have given out 
together. Doctors 
prescribed for me, 
but without avail, 
and at last I re- 
solved to try the 
virtues of Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla. [did 
so, and before I 
had finished the 
first bottle, I felt 
a decided change 
for the better. I 
continued the use 
of this medicine, 
until now I can 
scarcely believe that I ever had been 
sick.’’—Mrs. C. Kennedy, 787 Pacific st., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

“T suffered for years from a low con- 
dition of the blood and general debility, 
with severe pains in the back and 
shoulders. I have been greatly helped 
by a few bottles of 


Ayer’s Sar 


saparilla, and take every opportunity to 
speak of my cure to those who are 
afflicted as I was.’’— W. P. Stearns, 9 
Free st., Portland, Me. 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 





To endure the wear and tear of life, suc- 
cessfully, demands an unfailing supply 
of pure, vigorous Blood. Marvelous are 
the results achieved by the use of 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla— the best and 
most popular of all blood medicines. 


‘‘Ayer’s Sarsaparilla has done me a 
great deal of good. I was all run down 
before I began taking it, and now I am 
gaining in strength every day. I in- 
tend taking one more bottle to restore 
my_ health _perfectly.””— Alice West, 
Jefferson, W. Va. 

“I have a good demand for Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla and recommend it to all. 

It keeps the blood pure, 

And gives strength to endure.” 
—C.S. Minor (a druggist for 53 years), 
191 Spring st., New York. 

“Before using Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, I 
was constantly confined to my bed; 
since using this medicine, I am able to 
walk two or three miles at atime. Iam 
64 years of age.’’—- Mrs. Sarah Eredis, 
30 Pleasant st., Lowell, Mass. 

“‘T find Ayer’s Sarsaparilla to be an 
admirable remedy for the cure of blood 
diseases. I prescribe it, and it does the 
work every time.’’— E. L. Pater, M. D., 
Manhattan, Kansas. 

‘Being in poor health and weakly in 
body, when a lad of eight years, I was 
given Ayer’s Sar- 


saparilla. 


It helped me so much that, since then, 
it has been my medicine whenever I 
have needed a tonic or blood-purifier.” 
— George W. Hendrick, Nashua, N. H. 


Price $1; six, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 














FOR FORTY CENTS, 





we will send to any address, post-paid, a pound package of 
6 cakes, PREPARED EXPRESSLY FOR TOILET USE, of 
WILLIAMS’ CELEBRATED BARBERS’ BAR SOAP. 


If you are PERFECTLY SATISFIED with the Toilet soap 
you are at present using, we will not urge you to accept this 
offer; but if you want to become acquainted with a most 
EXQUISITE LUXURY FOR the TOILET, BATH or NURSERY, 
we cannot too strongly recommend you to try THIS SOAP, 

While not originally designed for the Toilet, its GREAT 
PURITY, its HEALING and delightful EMOLLIENT proper- 
ties, which have made it so famous as a SHAVING SOAP, 
have also caused it to become most highly prized in thou- 
sands of families, for TOILET PURPOSES, for which it has 
constantly grown in favor for the past 40 years. 

It can be obtained of all Druggists. 

IS IT NOT WORTH YOUR WHILE TO TRY A PACKAGE? 


The J. B. WILLIAMS C0., Glastonbury, Comn., 


Manufacturers of 
WILLIAMS’ SHAVING STICK, WILLIAMS’ GENUINE YANKEE, AND OTHER CELEBRATED 
SHAVING SOAPS. 


FRENCH ACHROMATIC TELESCOPE, No. 1232-12. 


tions of our Barzer's B, 
» we have obtained a 
Copyright for our Show 
Cards and Box Labels, 
. 


Soap, 


remain the same as heretofore. \\ 


and wrappers 


To protect the public from Couwranvarss or Inrea, oi 














Description. Length, when extended, 1644 inches; diameter, 1 1-8 inches. When closed, 6 inches. It has 
six lenses of the best French manufacture. The object lenses are Achromatic. The extension tubes are polished 





“T will.” 

“Will you or will you not support that measure?” 

Lord Palmerston hesitated, and then replied, with 
a twinkle in his eyes, “I will”— There he stopped, 
and the Radicals cheered tremendously. 

“Not—” continued his lordship, and loud Tory 
cheers arose. 

When these ceased, Lord Palmerston finished his 
sentence,—‘“‘tell you.” 

And they were all as wise as before. 





brass, while the barrel of the instrument is covered with French Morocco. The moons of Jupiter can be seen 
with it. Price, $3.00. Postage and packing, 20 cents extra. 
Telescope, No. 1232-19, is 29 inches in length, when extended. Price, $5.75. Postage, 45 cents additional. 
Telescope, No. 1232-22. When extended this one is 36 inches in length. Price, $9.00. Postage, 60 cents, 
or it can be sent by express, not paid. 
The above-mentioned Telescopes are all made to our order by a reliable Paris maker, and are warranted by us. 
Until July 1st, 1888, we shall include with each Telescope a beautiful pair of Lever Sleeve Buttons. 
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HISTORICAL CALENDAR, >= 
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MAY. 

Th. 10. Capture of Ticonderoga, 1775. 

Fr. 11, War declared with Mexico, 1846. 
Sa. 12. Andrew Jackson born, 1763. 

Su. 13. Last skirmish of the Rebellion, 1865. 
Mo. 14. Gosnold discovered Maine, 1602. 
Tu. 15. Paper Currency established, 1775. 
We. 16. Abraham Lincoln nominated, 1860. 





For the Companion. 


MY KINGDOM AND MY QUEEN. | 


| kingdom has no dazzling throne, 
No palace grand upon it, 
Yet ‘tis as bright as e’er was known, 
Or sung in loyal sonnet. 
I've travelled east, l’ve travelled west, 
’Mid scenes of wealth and splendor, 
But this one spot I love the best, 
With all its joys so tender; 
No place so dear I’ve ever seen 
For peace reigns here, and Love is queen. 


Two subjects in my kingdom dwell, 
One has an eye of azure, 

And smiles upon her fair face tell 
Of pure and perfect pleasure ; 

And one has hair of raven hue 
And eyes of hazel beauty, 

And whate’er he may strive to do 
He always does his duty, 

And faithful they have ever been 

To her who is my household queen, 


And as life yields me newer joy 
And hope divine and human, 
I see one now no more a boy, 
And one almost a woman. 
The bright days come, the bright days go 
And each brings some new pleasure, 
And no spot on the earth I know 
Is richer with heart-treasure, 
For happier subjects ne’er were seen 
Than in my home where Love is queen. 


By ne high-sounding, royal name 
Or title they address her 

As cheerily—their hearts aflame 
With love—they kiss and bless her; 

But with a voice of gentle tone | 
Which joy gives to each other, 

They call her by one name alone— 
The hallowed name of mother! 

A name the sweetest known to man 

Since time and love their course began. 


CALEB DUNN. 
———_~+or— - -— 


For the Companion. 
IN ARTICULO MORTIS. 


A few years ago there lived in New York a 
woman who professed to be a seer. She pretended 
to have the power to reveal the future to those 
who consulted her, so far, at least, as to show them | 
the time and manner of their death. 

A party of foolish young people, in search of 
new sensations, once went to her house, and paid 
the high price demanded for this exercise of her 
supernatural power. They were separated, and 
taken one at a time into a darkened room, at one 
end of which rose from a brazier a heavy smoke, 
which obscured the white wall of the apartment. 

When this smoke cleared away, the terrified | 
spectator saw on the wall the shadow of a figure 
resembling himself in the act of dying. In one | 
case, he lay, shot through the heart, on the field 
of battle; in another, cut to pieces in a railway 
accident. A third man saw a figure resembling 
his own, expiring of exhaustion in extreme old 
age; while still another, a young, handsome lad, 
saw himself bloated and raving with delirium, | 
dying the death of the drunkard. 

“We knew that it was a trick,” one of the 
party said afterward, ‘‘produced by a few simple 
chemicals and a magic lantern; but the effect was 
appalling. Weeks passed before I recovered from | 
the horror of that sight of myself dying.” 

Strive as we will to keep out of mind that inevi- 
table hour of death which is coming to us all, the 
thought of it forces itself upon us in our busiest 
moments, usually with a chill of terror, which 
would probably be intolerable could we really, not 
by any trickery but by actual prescience, look at 
the reality ; but God, as we know, with merciful 
hand, has dropped an impenetrable veil between 
us and the future. 

We are apt to forget, however, that He has not 
veiled our past from us. When the hour of death 
is over and the soul has entered that mysterious 
portal through which it never can return, its past 
life will rise behind it, clear to view, unalterable 
and complete. 

How many of us have thought of what that 
presentment of ourselves will be? One man will 
look back upon years of faithful service to some 
good cause; to earnest, answered prayers; to 
hosts of loyal friends whom he loved with an 
honest heart; to unwearied, zealous efforts to 
make high thoughts and high deeds common in 
the world. 

Another will see only work undone; a neglected 
home; days, months and years in which his soul, 
by his own will, was plunged in the stupor or 
madness of drunkenness. 

This woman will see a long, quiet life spent in 
humble, loving duties; children whom she led to 
their Saviour; uncounted trivial words and acts, 
true and friendly, which were almost unconscious 
on her part, but which have taken root in other 
lives and blossomed into a great and beautiful 
harvest. While another woman can see in her life, 
looking back, a succession of gay gowns, of fash- 
ionable decorations for her house, of frenzied, in- 
cessant efforts to ape some foolish neighbor in a 
foolish fashion. 

These pictures of ourselves we are painting now, 
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touch upon touch, line upon line, upon an imper- 
ishable canvas. 

If the moment of death is terrible to contem- 
plate, how much more should we dread this vision 
of earthly life, inexorably finished, which we shall 
look back upon, the moment after death, from 
that other world ? 


a oye 
ANDREAS HOFER. 


The Swiss have for their national hero the mythi- 
cal William Tell. The people of the Tyrol—the 
southeastern, or Austrian, Alps—have a real hero in 
the actual, historical Andreas Hofer. And yet this 
latter personage is but little known beyond his native 
mountains, where his memory is fondly cherished. 
Hofer was born near the village of St. Leonhard, No- 
vember 22, 1767. His forefathers had been from time 
out of mind the keepers of a roadside inn, and the 
same wooden house in which Andreas was born is 
still kept open for the entertainment of travellers. 
It bears on its front the sign of the Crown. Close 
by runs the river, its banks planted with trees, so 
that through the old windows are heard the rustling 
of leaves, the splash of a fountain, and the swift 
roar of the stream. 


The schooling which the youth received was barely 
sufficient to teach him to read, write, reckon and 
spell—always, it is said, incorrectly; but even this 

ave him a superiority in education over his neigh- 

rs. Inthe athletic sports and the rifle-shooting so 

pular in the Tyrol, he showed himself equal to the 
oremost, learning much that was one day to be 
manfully employed against the common enemy. 


As yo aed up to manhood, he joined trading in 


wine and horses to his vocation of landlord of the 
ancestral inn. 
career. 

Hofer was of a quiet turn, but he loved the old 
ways, and was ready to defend an ancient right 
whenever it was assailed. His religion was as stanch 
as his bravery, and his patriotism was no less firm. 
With all this unyielding sturdiness of character, his 
attachment to his country and his emperor is said to 
have been marked with singular tenderness, which is 
another proof of the depth and strength of his nature. 

As early as 1706 Hofer had displayed his valor in 
fighting against the enemies of his fatherland. The 
compalga over, he went back to his humble duties 
as keeper of his Alpine tavern; but the Austrian 
Government had learned the worth of the man, and 
in 1807 it opened a secret correspondence with him 
to drive the Bavarian army out of the Tyrol. 

These negotiations were continued until April, 
1809. Hofer was authorized—or at any rate thought 
himself authorized—by the Austrian Government to 
take command of the local military forces of the 
Tyrol, and head an insurrection. The rebellion, if so 
we may term it, broke out on the 9th of April, and 
on the 13th the French and Bavarian garrison of 
Innsbruck was captured. 

But the fortunes of the Tyrol were linked with 
those of the Empire, and while Hofer was driving 
the enemy from the mountains, Austria was beaten 
by France at Ratisbon. The Bavarians again in- 
vaded the Tyrol, and were again driven out by the 
peasant forces on the 25th and 29th of May. 

It was now time for a full army corps, under the 
command of Marshal Lefebvre, Duke of Dantzic, to 
attempt the conquest of the Tyrol. 

Austria left this mountain region to its fate. The 
foreign army again occupied Innsbruck. Its foothold 
was, however, precarious. Early in August the mar- 
shal sent a Saxon division to keep his communication 
open across the Brenner. 

In a narrow mountain pass an avalanche of rocks 
and trees and earth was sent down from the heights 
above by the Tyrolese, and the division was almost 
annihilated. That defile is still known as the ‘“‘Saxon 
Cleft.” On the 13th the marshal was defeated, with 
all his forces, at Berg Isel. 

By the treaty of peace at Vienna, October 14, 1809, 
the Tyrol was given up by Austria to France and 
Bavaria. It seems that the Tyrolese were not at 
once informed of this action, for when the enemy 
began to garrison the towns, Hofer was prepared to 

rive them out again. Austria was forced to order 
him to submit.. This order he obeyed out of loyalty 
to the Emperor. Unfortunately, a rumor gained cir- 
culation that Austria would renew the struggle. 
Hofer was in the field at once with his peasant 
troops. 

The Bavarians now had every advantage of num- 
bers and position. Hofer was captured within a few 
weeks. e was taken to Mantua, in Italy, and tried 
before a court martial. The court found no ground 
for sentencing him to death, but an order came at 
once from the French commander at Milan, directing 
that he be shot within twenty-four hours. 

This short time was chosen in order that Austria 
might not intercede and save the prisoner, as she 
could have done. The order was executed February 
20, 1810. 

The people of his time and later generations have 
recognized in Hofer a genuine hero. His story shows 
how simple are the elements of such acharacter. It 
is said that his administration for six weeks cost the 
country but five hundred florins. There was no way 
known by which to corrupt such a man as that. 


> 


Not a brilliant opening to an heroic 


IN A HORSE-CAR. 


Life in the city has many phases, some gay, others 
grave. Now and then, the humorous and pathetic 
appear together, as in this scene on a street-car, 
described by the New York Tribune. A Sixth Avenue 
horse-car, it says, pitched like a ship at sea as it 
bowled swiftly up town at midnight. The car con- 
tained three occupants, a very small and ragged boy 
who slept peacefully in one forward corner, a lu- 
minous-eyed woman wearing white gloves with rings 
over them, who gazed alertly from another corner, 
and a young man in an ulster and a high hat, who 
sat sedately near the rear door. 


The boy’s calico shirt fell open at the neck for 
want of a button. His unprotected hands were a 
rough red from constant exposure, and through his 
worn-out trousers his bare knees gleamed. 

The conductor entered the car and took the woman’s 
fare. He looked at the boy, made a movement toward 
him, hesitated, then collected a fare of the young 
man in the high hat, and retreated to his platform. 
The car pitched madly on, and the boy still slept. 
The lustrous-eyed woman was gazing upon him with 
something like pity in her expression. The young 
man in the high hat had been watching him for the 
last five minutes. He was so little, so unconscious 
of the world about him, so obviously neglected, that 
even the conductor’s tender feelings were stirred. 
He came into the car again, stood looking at the boy, 
and then began a soliloquy as follows: 

‘‘He’s asleep! Way, way off, he is; doesn’t know 
the car’s going like the mischief for Central Park. 
Has not paid his fare, and I suppose the blessed 
company’s got to have it. Here, my boy, where you 
going to, anyway?” 

The conductor shook the boy gently, and the latter 
roused himself, opening a pair of big blue eyes and 
staring dazedly about. He —— in a childish way, 
then said, sleepily: “I aint dot der nickel, mister; 
put me off.”’ 

There was a heavy silence then. The woman looked 
at the conductor, the conductor looked at the young 
man in the high hat, and they all looked at cach 
other. The boy was falling asleep again. 

“Put you off!” ejaculated the conductor; ‘put 


nothing off. Now, isn’t that a nice state of things?” 
he went on, ‘just look at that kid; out at this time 
of night without half enough clothes on, and broke 
as dry as nothing. Holy smoke! what’s the matter 
with this world, anyway? Where do you live?” he 
asked the boy. 

‘“Hunnern tenth near der river,” was the answer. 
This seemed to destroy all remaining patience in the 
conductor. His red face grew purple, and he fairly 
shouted : 

“Wha-a-t! Hundred-and-tenth! Say, boy, how 
|do you expect to get out to Hundred-and-tenth, 
to-night ?”’ 

“Dll wa-wa—I aint—put me—off, mister.” 

The boy was asleep now. The conductor turned 
away in despair, then got an old coat from under the 
seat, rolled it up and placed it in the corner so the 
boy’s head rested on it. 

The woman with the white gloves had reached her 
destination, and ordered the car stopped. As she 
rose to go, she approached the sleeping boy and 
dropped a silver piece in his coat-pocket. She paused 
on the platform and said to the conductor: 

“Wake him up at Fiftieth Street, tell him about 
the money, and have him get on an elevated train.” 

“T’ll do it, miss! God bless you, I’ll do it!” 

The conductor came into the car again, stood in 
front of the young man in the high hat, and said: 

“That was a fine piece of Sixth Avenue charity.” 

The young man agreed with the conductor, and 
before leaving the car he emulated the example of 
the girl in the rings and white kids. As the car 
dashed away with — the boy inside, the conductor 
began singing a sentimental song out on the rear 
platform. 

——+or - —_ 


For the Companion. 


MY NEIGHBOR. 


If you should see my neighbor at my side, 

Or hear the voice that whispers in = ear, 

Your heart, yo would fail with sudden fear, 
And you would long from this, my Friend, to hide, 
Though he is just who doth with me abide, 

And merciful, I think, and should be dear; 

No friend of all my life has come so near, 

And yet a sovereign he, whose realms are wide. 
Full soon I shall go with him from your sight, 

And vague as memory will be my shade; 

I shall have vanished like a flower’s spent breath, 
For me no more on earth of sorrow or delight, 

Since he, with whom I journey unafraid 

And enter worlds I know not—he is Death. 


LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 
——s 


GETTING JUSTICE. 


Lee Meriwether relates a very amusing and yet 
annoying experience which he had in Switzerland in 
attempting to obtain justice. 
was taking a stroll early one morning, he stopped at 
one of the numerous small inns and ordered a glass 
of milk. “Cold, sweet milk,” he said twice to the 
waiter, as otherwise they bring, as a matter of 
course, either hot or sour milk—two favorite ways of 
taking milk among the Germans. To his surprise, 
the waiter brought a pitcher of boiling hot milk. 


I repeated my order for a glass of cold milk. 
waiter said he had none. I arose to go. 

“What!” he exclaimed. ‘You will not pay?” and, 
without waiting for a reply, he snatched my hat from 
my head and gave it to the proprietor, who at that 
moment entered. 

I looked at them with a sort of admiration. Never 
had I seen such pure assurance; never men with so 
free-and-easy a method of collecting payment for 
goods neither ordered nor used. 

Gazing some moments at the good-natured host 
and his waiter, | took down his name and number, 
and repaired, bareheaded, to the police station. There 
I related my story. The officers consulted, and finally 
decided the matter was not within their jurisdiction. 

“Go,” they said, “to the Friedensrichter” (peace- 
justice). 

The Friedensrichter was a grave, bald-headed man. 
As I was about to state my case, the learned wan 
raised his hand and bade me stop. 

“Do you not know,” he asked, “‘that my fe. ust 
first be paid?” 

“But, sir, I have a charge of assault to make. Siust 
I pay for notifying an officer of a breach of the 
peace ?”” 

“You must. The fee is two and a half francs.” 

This was odd. I wanted light on the subject, and 
requested the address of a lawyer. The Friedensrich- 
ter gave me one. Half an hour later I knocked at 
the door of the man of law, only to learn that he 
was away serving his annual three weeks in the army. 
The maid, however, told me of another lawyer, and 
he, upon a payment of a fee for legal services, told 
me the law was upon the milkman’s side, but that I 
could go to the “Gerichtpriisident” if I desired fur- 


The 





ther information. 

I went to the Gerichtpriisident. 
law was with the hot-milk man. 
rascally landlord. 

“I pay you,” I said, handing him the Sag! and 
taking my hat, “I pay you, not for the milk I did not 
order and did not drink, but for the information you 
have been the means of my acquiring.” 

“What information?” 
| “That a stranger may be assaulted here without 
redress.” 
| The churl laughed scornfully; but I got even with 
|him. My first act on sonehing German territory was 

to send the polite Swiss landlord a large package by 
express; the charges, about one dollar and forty 
cents, I did not prepay. 
package excepting a lot of sawdust, and a sheet of 
paper with this single line: 

| “Zum Andenken an den Mann dessen Hut Sie ges- 
} — haben” (Souvenir of the man whose hat you 
stole). 


He, too, said the 
Then I went to the 


———_+or— 
AT CLOSE QUARTERS. 


Hunting wild animals is great sport,—for those 
who like it; and the larger and fiercer the animal, 
the more enjoyable—to those who enjoy it—is the 

| excitement. 
below by an explorer of Africa would be likely to 
prove enough for any but a thoroughbred Nimrod. 


Determined to make one more effort to destroy 
the lion, I again entered the brake, and all at once 
the beast sprang up within a few paces of me. It 
was a black-maned lion, one of the largest I have 
ever encountered in Africa. His movements were so 
rapid, so silent and smooth withal, that it was not till 
- had partially entered the thick cover that I could 

re. 

On receiving the ball, he wheeled short about, and 
with a terrific roar bounded toward me. When 
within a few paces, he couched as if about to spring, 
having his head imbedded, so to say, between his 
fore-paws. 

Drawing a large hunting-knife, I dropped on one 
knee, and awaited the onset. It was a moment of 
awful suspense, and my situation was critical in the 
extreme; but my presence of mind did not for a mo- 
ment desert me—indeed, I felt that nothing but the 
most perfect self-command would be of any avail. 

I would now have become the assailant, but on 
account of the bushes and the clouds of dust raised 
by the lashings of the lion’s tail, | was unable to see 
his head, while to aim at any other part would have 
been madness. 

Whilst I was intently watching his every motion, 
he suddenly bounded toward me, but somehow, in 
making his last spring, he went clean over me, and 
alighted three or four paces on the other side. 

Instantly, and without rising, I wheeled round on 
my knee, and discharged my second barrel. The ball 








smashed his shoulder. At this he made another and | 


There was nothing in the | 


But one adventure like that described | 
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| more determined rush at me, but owing to his dis- 
| abled state, I happily avoided him, though he passed 
within arm’s length. 

He scrambled into the thick cover, where we found 
his body some days afterward. 


a os 
“EXTERNAL USE ONLY.” 


Among the twelve thousand Englishmen engaged 
in deep-sea fishing there are many cases of fracture 
and contusion. Formerly nothing could be done for a 
poor fellow but to take him to London in the steamer 
| which carried the fish from the smacks to market. 


| For two days or more he had to be tossed about in 
agony before he could receive medical aid, and many 
| a life might have been saved could the injured man 
have been treated at once. An amusing story, told 
| in an English book, illustrates the rough-and-ready 
| doctoring practised by the fishermen : 
| One rough morning Bill Jenks was passing up a 
| box of fish from the yawl boat to the steam carrier. 
| The box slipped, fell, struck Bill on the thigh and 
disabled him. Bill was put on board the steamer, and 
in two days was under the care of a London doctor, 
who gave him a large bottle, with a red label on 
which was printed ‘For External Use Only.” 

As Bill didn’t know the meaning of external, the 
doctor explained that he must rub the contents of 
the bottle on the outside of his injured thigh. Bill 
rubbed forcibly and frequently, and in a few days 
was ready to return to the fleet on the Dogger Bank. 

Before returning, he called on the doctor, and 
asked for two more bottles of ‘that ’ere physic.” 

“You see, sir,’’ said he, “I thought it might be 
useful among our men. We're all of us a-gettin’ a 
bit of arap now and agin in our rough life, and 
whether the hurt kills us outright or only lames us 
like is all accordin’ as ’ow it ’appens.” 

The doctor gave Bill two large bottles of liniment, 
red label and all, thinking that if a mistake should 
be made, turpentine wouldn’t kill a hardy fisherman. 

On the day Bill joined his smack, a poor fellow 
was lying ill in another vessel with “brownchitis.”’ 
The a hearing that Bill Jenks had returned with 
two bottles of physic, sent a crew to borrow one. 

‘What cheer, Old Bill!” shouted the crew, as they 
came alongside of Bill’s smack. ‘Ull yer let’s have 
the loan o’ a bottle o’ your physic? Ned Price is tuk 
awful bad of the brownchitis!’’ 

Bill passed over a bottle of liniment, and in a quar- 
ter of an hour the one large iron gravy spoon pos- 
sessed by the smack was filled with the “physic,” 
and, in spite of the red label, poured down Ned’s 
throat. e liked it; the dose was repeated and re- 
peated until the big bottle was empty. 

| ‘He's finished that lot, skipper,” said one of the 
crew. “Hadn’t we better go and borrow that ’ere 








He says that, while he¢ other bottle?”’ 


“Well, no,” answered the skipper. 
this un works first.” 

It worked a wonder, for before the day was over 
the sick man was sitting up, and the next day he 
was on deck. ‘‘That ’ere physic” was afterward a 
part of the vessel’s stores, and was used for every- 
thing, external and internal. 


———+or 
WILKES, THE DEMAGOGUE. 


For many years John Wilkes was a “thorn in the 
flesh” to George III., who called him ‘a devil.”?” One 
of the royal princes, having been scolded, when a 
| mere boy, for some fault, crept up to his father’s 
| room, shouted ‘“‘Wilkes forever!” and then ran away, 
| much to the King’s amusement. In Wilkes’s later 
| years he became reconciled to the King, and occa- 
| sionally was found at the court receptions. King 
| George took a liking to the old demagogue who had 
| been a great annoyance to himself and the House of 
Commons. 


“How is your old friend Glynn, Mr. Wilkes!” 
| asked the King. 
| My old friend, your Majesty?” answered Wilkes. 
| “He is no friend of mine. He was a Wilkesite, which 
| I never was.” 
| The old politician was dining one day with the 
Prince of Wales, subsequently George IV., who, 
| being then estranged from his father, said bitter 
things against him. Wilkes, whose impudence and 
independence were notorious, proposed the King’s 
health. 

“Why, how long is it since you became so loyal?” 
said the Prince. 

“Ever since I had the pleasure of knowing your 
Royal Highness,” was the saucy reply. 

A Lord Mayor of London had begun life as a 
mason, and had accumulated a fortune. At one of 
the city dinners he, after dining on turbot and veni- 

son, was eating a large quantity of butter with his 
| cheese. 

“Why, brother,” said Wilkes, “you lay it on with 
a trowel |” 

Being asked what would make a member a success- 
ful orator in the House of Commons, he replied, “Be 
as impudent as you can, as merry as you can, say 
whatever comes uppermost, and abuse the members.” 


+or— 
A FLOATING LIGHT. 

A very pretty effect may be produced by causing a 
candle to burn while almost immersed in water in 
a tumbler. The ex- 
periment is very sim- 
ple: 


‘*Let’s see how 











Insert a nail—not 
too heavy —in the 
lower end of a short 
candle in order to 
make that end heav- 
ier, and place the 
whole in a glass con- 
. taining enough wa- 

ter to reach the up- 
per edge of the candle without wetting the wick. 
| At first thought nothing seems stranger than to 
expect a candle to be entirely consumed in such a 
| Situation, but it is simple enough. As the candle 
| burns, it grows lighter and lighter, and rises gradually 
as it diminishes in length, so that the lighted end 
always remains above the surface of the water. 

Moreover, the outside of the candle, being cooled, 
will melt much more slowly than usual, and the flame 
will make a little hollow in the centre, as is shown in 
our —— This hollow place also helps in making 
the candle float, and preserves the wick from contact 
with the water. Thus the candle will continue to 
| burn in its strange candlestick until the wick is en- 
tirely consumed.—L’ I/lustration. 


+o 
GOING BY CONTRARIES. 


A good story is told of a general and his wife, 
resident in Ireland, who were constantly pestered by 
a beggar-woman to whom they had been generous. 
One morning, at the usual hour, as the lady was get- 
ting in to her carriage, the old woman began: 


“Agh! my lady, success to yer ladyship, and success 
to yer Honor’s honor this morning, of all the days in 
the year, for sure didn’t I drame last night that yer 
ladyship gave me a pound of tay, and yer Honor gave 
me a pound of tobacco!” 

“But, my good woman,” said the general, ‘do you 
not know that dreams always go by contraries?” 

“Do they so, plase yer Honor?” rejoined the old 
woman; ‘then it must be yer Honor that will give 
me the tay, and her ladyship that will give me the 
tobacco.” 
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and arranged a lovely play-house on the mossy | 
}rock under the willow-tree. ‘To be sure, there | 
| wasn’t a leaf on the tree yet, but it was not warm 

| enough to need shade. 

When noon came, Kathie fixed them up a nice | 
| dinner: two slices of bread and butter, a plate of | 
chipped beef, two plump apple-turnovers, two gin- | 
| gerbread boys, with currant eyes, and a little 

pitcher of milk. 

‘‘We’ll ask the dolls to dinner, of course,” said | 

Prim; ‘‘and we’ll have Nimrod too.” | 








’ 











For the Companion. 


BABY’S PIGS. 


Ten little pigs that grow and thrive, | 
Rosy and plump and clean; 
Two little pens, each holding five, 
And the owner is Baby ’Gene. 
They wriggle about, and root 
and dig, 
And push again and again, 
Till at last we find one dear 
little pig 
Is out of the little red pen. 

















Baby ’Gene is a little old man, 
Bald and serious, too, 
He looks to the pigs when- 
ever he can, 
But he has a great deal to do. 
And this little pig says he’ll 
get some corn, 
And the next one cries, “O 
where?” 
And the little one says, “In 
grandpa’s barn!” 
And the great one knows it’s 
there. 








Four pearly grains he 
plainly see; 
Have them he must and will; 
He strains and struggles—but 
“quee—quee—quee”’ 
He can’t get over the sill! 
So he’s given it up, and off he 
goes, 
(With Grandfather 
before), 
Snubbing and rubbing his little 
bare nose 
On the way to the pantry 
door. 


can 


*Gene 


You queer little pig, you’re 
ever so bold, 
But it never, never will do! 
The great wide world would be 
cruel and cold 
To a little pink mite like you. 
Mamma must bring her needle 
and yarn 
And build up the fence again, 
For the five little pigs would 
be quite forlorn 
Outside of the little red pen. 
EupoRA S. BUMSTEAD. 
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For the Companion. 
MAKING SOAP. 


Prim jumped out of bed 
one lovely morning in early 
May, and, as usual, scam- 
pered to the window to see 
what kind of weather it was. 

“Oh goody! goody !” she 
shouted. 

Posy bounded out at that, 
and rushed to the window, 
too. 

What they saw was their 
father drawing the caldron 
kettle from the sugar-place 
on the stone-boat, while their 
mother, across the road, was 
taking water from the spring 
and pouring it on the leach- 
tub of ashes set there. 

All this, the girls knew, 
meant soap-making, which 
always came next after sugar- 
ing, when their father was 
through using the kettle in 
the sugar-place. 

Now you may not think 
that soap-making is anything 
to please children, but if you 
were two little girls, living a 
whole mile away from any 
other children, you might be 
glad of almost anything for 
a change. 


Their mother always put on her very oldest | 


dress, and stayed out of doors most of the day. 
She would sit in an old kitchen chair, with hcr 
knitting-work, tending the fire and watching thc 
soap, while they brought wood and picked up 
chips when they were needed, and played the rest 
of the time. 

The little girls usually had a picnic-dinner on 
the rock near the spring, and it was always deli- 
cious, no matter what they had; but Kathie, their 
older sister, was pretty sure to make them some- 
thing nice. 

Prim and Posy dressed in a hurry that morn- 
ing, and rushed out to see their father set the ket- 
tle, put in the soap-grease, and pour in the lye that 
had already commenced to run. 

They were too happy to eat much breakfast, 
and as soon as Prim had filled the wood-box, and 
Posy had wiped the breakfast dishes, they were 
veady to go out of doors for the day. 

They carried out their little chairs and dolls, 


Nimrod was the cat, so named because he was | 


“a mighty hunter.” | 


‘But we won’t ask Towser,” said Posy, “for he | 


| does act so!” | a 


Towser was a very roguish puppy. 
Just as their dinner was allready, Uncle Jotham |g 


wv 


{ 
| 
Wah 


came up the road, and stopped to talk with their | 
mother. He was a funny old man, uncle to every- | 
body, and the children left their dinner and came | 
to hear him talk. | 

“Soap come yet?” he asked of their mother as | 
she stirred it. | 

“Not fairly,” she said; ‘‘it don’t act just) 
right.” | 

“T°ll tell you how my mother used to fetch her 
soap,” he said, with a twinkle of theeyes. ‘‘When 
it wouldn’t come, she used to go into the house 
and spank the children all around! Now, yours 
are right out here handy.” 

Before the girls could protest, a crash behind 
them turned their thoughts to their dinner. 

There was Nimrod backing around with the 
milk-pitcher on his head, while Towser, who had 
come without waiting for an invitation, had just 
finished the dried beef! 

Prim and Posy both began to cry, but Uncle 
Jotham pacified them. 
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“Never mind; here’s a cent for each of you, to 
buy a stick of candy next time you go to the 
store.” 

Their mother repaired the damages, Kathie sup- 
plied more milk and dried beef, and the two. cents 
completed the children’s happiness, so they had a 
lovely dinner, after all. 

But Nimrod and Towser were both sent away | 
in disgrace, and not even allowed to pick up the | 
crumbs' | 

Mattie W. BAKER. 


—+or 


HELEN was very fond of granulated sugar, 
nd one evening as mamma was getting some for 


tea, said, ‘“‘Mamma, please give me some con- 


ratulated sugar.” 
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For the Companion. 
TWO KISSES. 


He came with a rush, he came with a freeze, 

He kissed all the greenness right off from the trees. 
She came in so gently, you scarcely would know, 
But she kissed the small flowers from under the snow. 


es eis 


For the Companion. 


CHILDREN’S SAYINGS. 
‘ 


Baby, two years old, has heard pearl spoken of 
as ‘“‘mother-of-pearl.’’ One day she ran in with a 
piece in her hand, crying, ‘‘Here’s the mamma! 
Where’s the baby ?” 

Ned, who was not fond of exerting himself, ex- 
claimed one day, as he lay in the sunshine, ‘Oh, 
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LOGOGRIPH. 


When hot and dry, 
For me you sigh. 
Cut off my head, 
You’ll find instead, 
A place where all 
May have a fall. 
Behead me then, 
And with a pen 
Your answer right 
I shall indite. 
H. A. G. 
2. 


ANAGRAMS. 


May birthdays.—Noted persons born in May. 
Lewellyn Erringtaut Howells, May 1, 1769. 

Carl Pitlowe Smith, May 4, 1796. 

Jas. D. S. Parker, May 10, 1789. 

Warren H. D. Craig, May 22, 1813. 

Edgar Hart Wintrich, May 23, 1822. 

Donna France Violet Gique, May 24, 1819. 
Sherman Powall Doré, May 25, 


1803. 
Laura J. Wheidow, May 27, 
1819. 


ad 3. 
Gy DROP-LETTER PUZZLE. 


All Christian nations use the 
Roman names for the months, 
except Holland. The English 
translation of the names used 
in Holland is as follows, with 
the vowels omitted : 


- Chilymnth. 
2. Vgttnmnth. 
3. Sprngmnth. 
. Grssmnth. 
5. Flwrmnth. 
6. Smmrmnth. 
- Hymnth. 

8. Hrvstmnth. 
9. Atmnmnth. 
10. Wnmnth. 
11, Slghtrmnth 
12. Wntrmnth. 


LILIAN PAYSON. 


4. 
CHARADE. 
Oh, Johnnie liked my first to 





~! 


oe - 


— 


do, 
Careless and free, 

For every trifle, odd or new, 
He chanced to see; 

So he, my second all unlearned, 
As time went on, 

Became my whole, despised 

and spurned,— 

Alas, poor Jolin! 














5. 
WORD LADDER, 

1 3 

* * 

* * * * 

- * + 
* * * * 

* * 

7 * * * *¥ 
* * 

7 * * * 

* * 

* * * * 

* * 

* * * * 

* * 

* * * * 

* * 

2 4 


From 1 to 2. A figure in Rhet- 
orice in which an inanimate 
being is represented as anima- 
ted. Fromsto4. Pertaining 
to the science of the measure- 
ment of triangles. From the 
top; ist round, an honorary 
title given to the descendants 
of Mahomet. 2d round, a 
species of snail. 3d round, 
midday. 4th round, a thin 
membrane. 5th round, a shoot, 
or sprout. 6th round, a town 
near Bari, Italy. 7th round, a 
palm-leaf prepared for writing. 


H. A. G. 
6. 
TRANSPOSITIONS. 


Make to produce, and a groove, from a carnivorous 
African quadruped. 
A maxim and a place of confinement, from a plant. 
A grain and a drink made of honey, from a web- 
footed seabird. 
Purpose and a silver coin from an animal. 
A machine and a jewel, from a kind of anchor. 
Granted and a blue dye, from empty bluster. 


ROsE MADDER. 


Conundrums. 


When is a written memorial like a burglar? When 
it is a round-robin. 

When is a doughnut like one of Dickens’ charac- 
ters? When it is all of a twist (Oliver Twist). 

What tree answers the question, “Which would 
beat in a race, a cat oracur?” The dogwood. 

What evergreen, placed in the centre of a forest 
tree, brings it into good repute? A U (yew) in the 
centre of pop-lar, makes it popular. 

Why is a barrel better than a battering ram? Be- 
cause “two heads are better than one, if one is a 
sheep’s head.”’ 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. May Day. 
2. 1st couplet = May-day at Magdalen College. 
ios = dale. 


3a ** = day. 
4th “ = May. 
th « = calm. 
6th “ = leal. 
am « = lane. 


3. Heather, Anemone, Wall-flower, Tulip, Hare 


I wish I had rollers on my feet, so they could just | bell, Olive, Rose, Narcissus = Hawthorn. 


| push me ’round!” 


4. May Queen 
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The Youth’s Companion is published weekly. The 
subscription price is $1.75 a year, payment in ad- 
vance. NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS can commence at any 
time during the year. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 


should be made in a Post-Office Money Order, Bank | 


Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope and 
be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send silver 
toa in a letter must do it on their own responsi- 
vility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Pos 
office, and, if lost or stolen, the money cannot be re- 
covered, as no duplicates are issued, Subscribers 
= send us Postal Notes, must do so at their own 
risk. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the receipt 
of money by us before the date opposite your name 
on — paper, which shows to what time your sub- 
scription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances. — Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

The Courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
peners are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued, 

Letters to the Publishers should be addressed to 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
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For the Companion. 
MODERATE DRINKING AND HEALTH. 


The disastrous effects of habitual intoxication on 
the health are universally admitted—not only the im- 
mediate injury to the drunkard, but the remoter 
effects on his posterity. Alcohol has thus been proved 
a river of death, deeper, broader and more irresisti- 
ble than flows from any other source. 

But all good men, in a not very remote past, and 
not a few in our day, have accepted, and do accept, 
moderate drinking as in itself safe and helpful. The 


argument used is that we are born into conditions | 


which everywhere impose the necessity of moderated 


indulgence in all our gratifications and all our aspira- 
tions; that God is training us to self-control as one | 


of the ends of our probational life. 

But in the first place, moderate drinking tends so 
strongly and, in most cases, so irresistibly to excess 
that it never could have entered into the providential 
arrangements of a wise and benevolent being. 

In the second place,—and this is what we wish 
mainly to insist on now,—moderate drinking, in itself 
and wholly apart from its dangerous tendencies, in- 
jures the health, shortens life, and transmits to chil- 
dren physical and moral degeneration. e 

This is not mere theory. It is asserted as a fact by 
the highest medical experts. Said William B. Car- 
penter, M. D., F. R. S., of the University of London, 
in his celebrated prize essay, ‘‘The habitual use of 
smaller quantities of these liquors,’’—that is, the 
moderate use,—“if sufficiently prolonged, will ulti- 
mately be attended, in a large proportion of cases, 
with q prejudicial to the system.” His 
position was supported by over two thousand of his 
professional brethren. 

But hardly any testimony could be more conclusive 
than the facts developed by a London Life Assurance 
Company. This association, having originally insured 
only total abstainers, in 1850 accepted moderate 
drinkers, who never drank to intoxication, but kept 
the accounts of each class distinct in separate books. 

During the period 1866-1881, of every one hundred 
in the section of total abstainers, thirty survived be- 
yond the line of calculated “expectation,” while 
only one survived in the other section. 

Colonel J. L. Greene, President of the Connecticut 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, whose duty it is to 
make inquiry into the last illness and death of many 
thousands of all classes, says: 

“The degree to which many diseases, commonly 
referred to as malaria, overwork and other vague 
causes, are actually grounded in what would almost 
invariably be called a temperate uce of drink by 
persons of reputed temperate habits, would be in- 
credible to the mass of people.” The diseases spec- 
ially mentioned by him are congested brains, insan- 
ity, paralysis, diseases of the kidneys, liver and stom- 
ach, pneumonia and rheumatism. 





———¢——__. 
FLOWER CULTURE. 


One of the largest industries of Southern France 
ir that of the cultivation of flowers for the manufac- 
ture of perfumes. The flower harvest covers three- 
fourths of the year, but the season of greatest activ- 
ity comes in May and June, when the roses and 
orange blossoms are gathered. The violet, jonquil 
and mignonette appear in February, March and April, 
although in mild, moist winters, the violet comes as 
early as December; jasmine and tuberoses belong to 
July and August; lavender and spikenard to Septem- 
ber, and the acacia to October and November. 


Thyme, rosemary and lavender are grown chiefly 
by small farmers of the grape and olive, who manu- 
facture from them an inferior sort of oil, used to 
dilute and adulterate the superior essences made by 
— establishments. 

The Journal of the Society of Arts, from which 
these facts are taken, also describes the method of 
harvesting blossoms. During the busy season, trad- 
ers go about from farm to farm, collecting flowers, 
which are then hurried to the nearest manufacturer, 
and delivered while they are still fresh and crisp. 

The making of perfumes includes also the processes 
of me pornpen pomades and essences. Pomade 
is used as a vehicle 
a distance the perfumes of certain flowers. A square 
frame of wood is set with a pane of strone plate 


| 
It is | 


for absorbing and transporting to | 
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glass, and on each side of this is spread a thin layer 
|of grease, which has previously been refined and 
purified by boiling. ; 

Thus prepared, the frames are piled up to await the 
season of each special flower. When the blossoms 
arrive, their petals are stripped from the stems, and 
laid upon the grease of the frames, and thus, as the 
frames are again packed together, supported upon 
their wooden edges, a series of close chambers is 
formed within which the grease is constantly absorb- 
ing the perfume. 


The supply of flower petals is daily renewed, and | 


the process goes on for four or five months, at the 
end of which time the pomade is removed from the 
| glass, with wide, thin spatulas, and packed in cans 
or transportation. The perfumed grease is treated 
with alcohol, which extracts its sweetness, and 
forms the floral waters and extracts of commerce. 

The process of preparing perfumed oils is some- 

what similar, except that superfine olive oil is used, 
instead of grease. Pieces of coarse cotton fabric are 
| saturated with oil, and stretched upon wire netting 
held in wooden frames. 

Essences and distillations are produced by boiling 
the flowers in water, and the vapor which carries 
away the perfume is condensed in copper tanks. 
Some of the retorts used for this purpose are of suffi- 
cient size to receive, at one time, a half-ton of fresh 
flowers, with the amount of water necessary for their 
| distillation. 

The work in perfume manufactories is largely done 
by women, who earn from ten pence to a shilling for 
a day’s labor of ten hours, and who make half as 
much more during the —_ season of orange flowers 
and roses, by working until midnight, or even later. 


—_———_ 
MUTE FAREWELLS. 


The attachment which a brute shows to his human 
master is often appreciated to the full, and the break- 
ing of these ties is felt to be painful. It is a question 
if there may not be attachments as tender and close 
among brutes themselves. An old hunter in Mexico 
gave to the author of “Summerland Sketches” his 
experience with a favorite hound, which exhibited 
feelings that would honor humanity : 


“You have no idea,” said he, “how they get used 
to you if you are alone with them for weeks together ; 
the worst of it is that it comes so awful hard ona 
fellow to lose a creature of that kind. 

“I bought a fine Scotch deerhound in Baltimore in 
66. I had him nearly eight years, and I tell you, 
sir, I felt like shooting myself wifen I lost him. The 
Mexicans poisoned him because he wouldn’t let them 
come near my smoke-house at night. 

“No square, straightforward —— either, for it 
took him a whole week to die. It 





out of,—we had frozen and starved together all over 
Texas and Arkansas,—and I couldn’t kill him while 


The voice of the old rough became inarticulate at 
| the recollection. He had spread the dog’s couch at 
the side of his own bed, and patted his shaggy coat 
till he lay silent and motionless. 

But late in the evening, when the logs in the fire- 
lace had flickered almost their last, the hound raised 
1is head and placed it upon his master’s arm, looked 

into his eyes and sank back dead, like the last pres- 
sure of a human hand, “a ‘farewell’ mutely spoken, 
but not easy to forget.” 


a Sn 
SOMEWHAT CONFUSING. 


The verbs in almost every language are difficult 
parts for learners; and another difficulty is placing 
the words in their proper places. An amusing illus- 
tration of what comes of disregarding the relative 
position of nouns, verbs and pronouns is given in the 
following conversation between an Oriental guide 
and an American traveller : 


We asked him how long he had been guide, and he 
answered: “I gute have been thirty-four years. 
Before I was guide I was my father.” 

‘““‘What’s that?” we asked; ‘‘you was your father!” 

_ I was guide, was my father guide,” he 
said. 

“Oh!” we exclaimed. 

Then he went on in this lucid manner : 

“Before I was born, I was guide ten years. Before 
my father little boy was I was guide. Before I was 
old man, I die my father. My father I die before he 
was twelve years. I was forty years before my father 
was born.” 

We laughed, and he tried still harder to make his 
meaning clear, but the more he explained the more 
he got things mixed. 


——_>__—__ 
SOWING AND REAPING. 


A young man who had been ged in sp g 
the money which his father left him, and who had 
not only succeeded in doing this, but had made a 
great many debts besides, seemed to be dodging some 
one, one day, when he met a friend. 


‘Ah, my friend,” said the acquaintance, “how have 
you been occupying yourself lately?” 

“T have been harvesting,” said the spendthrift. 

“Harvesting?” said the other. “I didn’t know 
you had been me 

“Yes. You see I had been sowing dinners for a 
long time, expecting to reap friends.’ 

“And you didn’t reap them?” 

“Not at all. A totally different kind of crop, I 
assure you.”’ 

““What is it?” 

“Constables!” exclaimed the spendthrift, looking 
uneasily over his shoulder, and disappearing rapidly 
down the street. 





a 
TIT FOR TAT. 


“An eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth,” said 
the ancient Hebrews, and a Confederate soldier de- 
scribes an incident which occurred during the halt of 
his regiment at Fort Clifton: 


It occurred to a man picketing the river bank that 
it would be amusing to take careful aim at the man 
on the other side doing the same duty for the enemy 
fire, laugh to see the fellow jump and dodge, and 
then try again. He fired, laughed, dropped his mus- 
ket to reload, and, while smiling with satisfaction, 
heard the “thud” of a bullet an 
pain in his arm. 

His musket fell to the ground, and he walked back 
to camp with his arm swinging heavily at his side. 

The surgeon soon relieved him of it altogether. 
The poor fellow learned a lesson. The “Yank” had 
beaten him at his own game. 


—_——_@——___—_. 
UNLUCKY THIRTEEN. 


People who are inclined to be superstitious will find 
occasion to indulge their foolishness wherever they 
turn. An old darky who thought the number thir- 
teen unlucky, told this to prove his notion correct : 


“T had an ole hen dat hab thutteen chickens an’ 
she up an’ pick one ob dem ter def. She knowed 
thutteen was onlucky and she kill dat chick des ter 
*void bad luck.” 
| ‘I should say that was rather bad luck for the 
thirteenth chicken,” remarked a by-stander. 
| Yes, sah; dat des w’at I say,—thutteen am no 
luck ertall!” 








just went through 
me like a knife to hear him whine, and perhaps 1 
ought to have put him out of his misery, but I was 
thinking of all the scrapes we had helped each other 


there was a ghost of a chance of his pulling through.” | 


felt an agonizing | 
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“T am glad, my child,” says the mother to her eldest 
daughter, “to see you improving in health so rapidly. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla is doing wonders for you, after your 
long and severe illness. You look better every day.” 

“Yes, mother, I feel so much stronger, too. Why, I 
can play all the afternoon and not feel tired. And the 
medicine is so pleasant to take. Sister always wants a 
taste when I am taking it.” 

“Well, it is really a peculiar and a remarkable medi- 
cine. I have been reading its Phenomenal Record. 
Every statement is so fair that it carries conviction. In 
| fact, Hood’s Sarsaparilla seems to be a thoroughly 


Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla 


| honest and reliable medicine.” 

“Why, mother, Susie Smith says her mother bought 
some Sarsaparilla last week, which the man said was 
just as good as Hood’s, but they did not like it and have 
thrown it away. Can anybody else make it as good as 
Hoods’ ?” 

“No. AsI have told you very often, Hoop’s SARSA- 
PARILLA is THE BEST. It possesses merit peculiar to 
itself. But some men, I am sorry to say, make every 
possible effort to sell their own in place of Hood’s, even 
using the most unfair means. But I always buy of a 
regular druggist, on whom I can rely to give me the 
genuine Hood's Sarsaparilla. I know that Hood’s has 
done us much good, ahd I will not waste time or money 
trying any other.” Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Makes the 
| Weak Strong 


| “My daughter, 14 years old, had her blood poisoned by 
wearing colored hose, and troublesome sores broke out 
on her feet and hands. Nothing seemed to do her any 
| good. We finally decided to try Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
| and after taking two bottles she was entirely cured, as 
| we have seen no indications of impure blood since.” 
Mrs. ROBERT BACKENSTOE, Circleville, Ohio. 

“I was very much troubled with pimples on my face 
and also on my back. I was advised to use Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, and after taking four bottles I was entirely 
free from pimples.” GEORGE W. CAMPBELL, 84 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla 


is the ideal spring medicine. It rouses the kidneys and 
liver, tones the digestive organs, creates an appetite, 
purifies and vitalizes the impure and sluggish blood, 
cures the headache and overcomes all the prostrating 
effects of that tired feeling. Mr. G. W. Sloan, of Milton, 
Mass., Writes; “For five years I was sick every spring, 
but last year began in February to take Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla, and have not seen a sick day since.” 

“Last spring I was completely fagged out. My 
strength left me and I felt sick and miserable all the 
time, so that I could hardly attend to my business. I 
took one bottle of Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and it cured me. 
There is nothing like it.” _R. C. BEGOLE, Editor Enter- 
prise, Belleville, Mich. 

Wy ood ’ S Pi lis—The great liver invigorator 
—a mild, efficient cathartic, purely vegetable. Act on 
the stomach, liver, alimentary canal; cure Liver Com- 
plaint, Constipation, Nausea, Biliousness, Distress after 
Eating, Jaundice, 25 c.; 5 boxes $1. Sold by druggists or 
sent by mail. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5, Prepared only by 
C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


{00 Doses One Dollar 











| 
| Saparilla accomplishes cures where other preparations 


entirely fail. Peculiar in the unequalled good name it 
|has made at 
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| Of the peculiar medicinal merits of Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
is fully confirmed by the voluntary testimony of thou- 
sands who have tried it. 
proportion and preparation of its ingredients, peculiar 


Peculiar in the combination, 
in the extreme care with which it is put up, Hood’s Sar- 
home, which is a “tower of strength 


abroad,” peculiar in the phenomenal sales it has at- 
tained, the most popular and successful spring medicine 


| and blood purifier before the public to-day is Hood’s 


Purifies 
the Blood 


“100 Doses One Dollar,” so often told of this peculiar 
medicine, Hood’s Sarsaparilla, is not a catch-line only, 
but is absolutely true of and original with this prepara- 
tion; and it is as absolutely true that it can honestly be 
applied only to Hood’s Sarsaparilla. which is the very 
best spring medicine and blood purifier. Now, reader, 
prove it. Take a bottle home and measure its contents. 
You will find it to hold 100 teaspoonfuls. Now read the 
directions, and you will find that the average dose for 
persons of different ages is less than a teaspoonful. 
Thus economy and strength are peculiar to Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla. 

“Hood’s Sarsaparilla gave me new life, and restored 
me to my wonted health and strength.” WILLIAM H. 
CLOUGH, Tilton, N. H. 


Creates 
An Appetite 


“My appetite was poor, I cculd not sleep, had heaJ- 
ache a great deal, pains in my back, my bowels did not 
move regularly. Hood’s Sarsaparilla in a short time 
did me so much good that I feel like a new man. My 
pains and aches are relieved, my appetite improved.” 
GEORGE F. JACKSON, Roxbury Station, Conn. 

“Last spring I was completely fagged out. My 
strength left me, and I felt sick and miserable all the 
time, so that I could hardly attend to my business. 1 
took one bottle of Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and it cured me. 
There is nothing like it.” R. C. BEGOLE, Editor Enter- 
prise, Belleville, Mich. 


The Spring 
Medicine 


“I take Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and find it the best medi- 
cine for the blood I ever tried. Large quantities of it 
are sold in this vicinity. As a blood medicine and spring 
tonic it stands ahead of all others.” H. N. PHILLIPS, 
Editor Sentinel-Advertiser, Hope Valley, R. I. 

“I know that Hood’s Sarsaparilla is a good thing. I 
was severely troubled with biliousness, and thought I 
would try Hood’s Sarsaparilla. When I had taken half 
a bottle, I noticed a big change for the better, and after 
taking two bottles, I consider myself entirely cured.” 
J. B. SmiTuH, Collector for Bell Telephone Company, 
73 East Main Street, Rochester, N. Y. 

“We all like Hood’s Sarsaparilla, it is so strengthen- 
ing.” Lizzie BALFourR, Auburn, R. I. 

A Clown’s Romance one of the 
most interesting stories of circus life ever written. 
Thoroughly clean and interesting. By one of the most 


popular American authors. A neatly printed book of 


32 pages. Sent to any address for a two-cent stamp. 
C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


s 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Prepared only by 
C.1. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 
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his eyry. | gers. 

His heart gives-a throb, and his pulses beat like | Storms are frequent there, and the waves run 
trip-hammers, but he is afraid at first to shout for | mountain high, so that stanch and trim as the | 
fear it is only a morning zephyr. Shading his fishing craft are, and thoroughly expert their | 
eyes with his hand, and fairly quivering with ex- | masters, hardly a season passes without the loss | 
citement, he gazes intently for one moment more, | of a Nancy Bell or Cod-seeker with all on board. | 
and then—shouting, ‘‘a school! a school !’’—at the | Often, alas! do 
top of his strong, young voice he goes bounding 
down the hill-side like a loosened boulder, till he 
reaches the cluster of cottages far below. 

In an instant all is activity and bustle. The 
men spring into the boats lying ready at the little 
wharves, the boys tumble in pell-mell after 
them, the wives and daughters fling their aprons 
over their heads to keep off the sun, and run out | 
to the end of the wharves, or climb up on the 
flakes so that they may see as much as possi- 
ble. 

In a minute more the boats are heading for the 
mackerel as fast as brawny arms can drive them. 
Half a mile away the calm blue water is dark and : 
disturbed for a space about the size of an ordinary ¢ 
tennis-court; it looks, in fact, as if it were boiling 
and bubbling just there, though all around is still 
and smooth. 

Toward this spot the boats are hurried. Pres- 

Scattered up and down the rocky, foam-fringed ently they reach it. Then they stop, one of the 

(agp ae 3 ° smaller boats goes up to the long, flat-bottomed, | when you can hardly see your 

shore of Nova Scotia, sometimes standing out |, . ’ 2 : | s 
é ‘ se | high-stemmed craft that carries the seine, and takes | hand before your face, a little 
bravely upon a promontory that projects into the | eae 
: ; . | one end of the net on board. Everything is done | schooner tossing at anchor on 

very midst of the breakers, sometimes nestling | _. . ; sal 

ele ee . | quietly, for the fish are easily frightened, and if | the Banks, all but one of her 
away cosily in the curve of a quiet bay, the white | sm i : . . 
= : | alarmed will sink right down into the deep water, | crew asleep in their bunks. 
cottages of the hardy fisher folk give touches of | | , 20 | 
d . | where they cannot be got at. Suddenly there falls upon the solitary watcher’s 
warmth and life to a scene that would otherwise | pores : 4 3 : it is the | 
be can al sieeieied deaietion. As quickly as sinewy arms can send her along, | ear a sound that thrills him with terror, it is the | 
the small boat describes a circle round the fish | throbbing of mighty engines and the onward rush 


They are not very imposing edifices, and viewed a ‘ + 
from the respectful distance which the dangers of pend mers to frisk about all unconscious of | of an ocean greyhound as she spurns the foaming 


that inhospitable coast compel the passing ship to | waiee Rete ane news: : 
e 7 | At length a shout of joy announces that connec-| Springing upon the poop he shouts with all his 
keep, they seem still smaller than is really the |,. ag ; 
: ae tion has been made. The two ends of the seine | might, the crew below leap from their berths, and 
case, but they are all homes, and in their two or | Aap Se ; lg : 
Gate Cnet tenis, tes ant as tees tee | joined, and, if it be a purse-seine, the bottom though only half awake join him in the cry. 
pe Ere, g is drawn together also, and then the tired, excited | 


born and bred, the young peoplegmade love and mt & ts of no aval. be mertinad light ts 
’ 3 . j > z 1 to cl 
mated, and the old people closed their eyes in the fishermen can take a little rest, and they try to | seen by the steamer’s look-out too late to change 


last long sleep, as generation has succeeded gener- | guess how many barrels this “stop” of mackerel | her course. There is a splintering crash, the iron 


ation. 

So it is no wonder that the lads who thence go 
forth into distant parts of the world, as many of 
them do, find their hearts turning longingly back 
to the little cottage by the sea, and that they often 
return to spend their last years in the old place. 

Voyaging along the coast some lovely summer 
afternoon, and from your comfortable chair on the 
steamer’s deck watching these pretty cottages 
with their black roofs and white sides coming into 
view as point after point is opened out, and noting 
how trim and secure they seem, and the glorious 
prospect they command from the windows which 
look out from either side the central door, like 
sleepless eyes, it is easy to imagine that the fisher- 
man’s sons must have a fine, free, healthy life of 
it, and be far better off than the boys in the dusty, 
noisy, over-crowded cities. 

Well, no doubt they are better off in some re- 
spects. ‘hey have plenty of fresh air and sun- 
shine, and room to grow in, while nothing could 
be more wholesome than their food of fish and 
potatoes. But their life is a hard one, neverthe- 
less, and I doubt if many city-bred lads would be 
eager to exchange with them, could they first have 
a year’s experience of it. 

If the mackerel, herring, cod and haddock upon | will make. Jack Hays and the rest of the boys | monster feels a slight shock, hardly enough to 
which the fisher folk depend for their living, were | can hardly contain themselves with delight, for waken the lightest sleeper in her state-rooms, the 
more regular in their habits, and turned up at the | won’t they all have a trip up to the city so soon as | sharp prow cuts through the little schooner as 
same place at the same time every year, so that | the fish are ready to be sold, and these trips are though it were but another wave. 
the men with the nets and hooks could count upon | the great events of their life. | Then the frenzied shrieks of strong men in their 
their harvests, as the men with the scythes and| Having got the fish nicely caught inside the | agony ring out upon the midnight air, then all is 
hoes can upon theirs, the fisherman’s lot would be | seine, the next thing is to get them out again. | silent again, and the steamer speeds on to her des- 
a fairly comfortable one. The big net with its precious load is drawn as near 

But there is nothing in this world more uncertain | the shore as possible, the boats crowd round it, 
than fish. Not the slightest reliance can be placed | and a busy scene ensues, as the blue-backed, silver- 
upon them. They are here to-day, and off some-| bellied beauties are taken from the meshes, and 

where else to-morrow. One season, school after | piled up in the boats until these little craft can 
school of mackerel will pour into the little bay | hold no more. 
where Norman Hays and John Mackesey and) Ina little while all the fish are safe on shore, 
George Brown have their fishing “berths,” as the | and then comes the splitting and salting in which 
area assigned to each man is called, and fill the not only the boys, but the girls and their mothers, 
seines of these lucky fellows to repletion again | too, take a hand, for the more quickly it is done, 











“The women go weeping and wringing their hands 
For those who will never come back to the town.” 


| Another danger, ever present, ever 
indeed growing greater, is that of being 
run down some foggy night, by the 
great ocean steamers that are thronging 
past in increasing numbers. 

Picture to yourself a dense, dark night 


For the Companion. 


THE SOUTHERN PINE. 


The Southern pine is a forest king 
Through seasons bright or drear,— 
He reigns in summer, he reigns in spring, 
And the old age of the year! 
The Southern pine has a minstrel’s voice 
And a proud, commanding mien,— 
And he sings the songs of the winds that smite 
His musical boughs of green! 


The Southern pine is a forest king 
Through seasons bright or drear,— 
He reigns in summer, he reigns in spring, 
And the old age of the year! 
Ah! was it decreed at some ancient hour 
Of twilight lone and dim, 
That the soul of a monarch, the soul of a bard, 
Should be given in trust to him? 


WILLIAM H. HAYNE. 
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For the Companion. 


BLUE-NOSE FISHER FOLK. 























A FISHING VILLAGE. 


comes the dreadful experience of which the poet 
says: 


“How much of manhood’s wasted strength 
f woman’s misery,— 
What breaking hearts might swell the cry; 
They’re dear fish to me.” 


Yet it is the ambition of every boy at Herring 
Cove or Shad Bay, to have a share in a Banker, 
or better still, to own one all by himself, and to 
this he looks forward, just as city boys do to 


and again as fast the better. being bank presidents or judges or editors of 

as they can spread The dexterity | newspapers. 

them. shown by the Hard work, much danger, a little schooling, and 
Then perhaps workers is aston- | still less playing is the summary of a fisher-boy’s 

one, two, threc ishing. Holding | life. It makes him very healthy, brown and 


seasons will pass 
without enough 
fish putting in an 
appearance to 


a sharp knife in 
their right hand, 
they stand before 
a pile of glisten- 
make one good ing mackerel, with 
haul. one motion they} Now and then, that is, whenever he has fish to 
The mackerel-catching is the most interesting, | seize a fine, fat fellow, with another they split him | sell, he goes up to the city, and this is his only 
as it is the most profitable phase of the fisherman’s | open from head to tail, with a third they despoil | holiday. While still a boy, he generally behaves 
toil, and for both reasons the boys like it the best, | him of his entire digestive apparatus, with a| himself well enough on these visits, but, growing 
although from its being at the same time the most | fourth they put in its place a handful of salt, with | older, he does not always grow wiser, I am sorry 
uncertain in its results, they know very well it | a fifth fling him upon a pile beside them, and the | to say, and I have often seen sad-faced wives 
cannot be depended upon for a living. whole operation is done in the twinkling of an 
The season for these beautiful and delicious fish | eye. 
begins about the end of June, and so soon as it is To see the girls at this—and none are more ex- | stupor. 
time for them to appear, the highest points along | pert than they—takes a good deal of the romance | 
the coast are taken possession of by men and boys, 
who stay there all day long watching intently the 


strong, but it never makes him rich. The most he 
can do is to earn enough to build and furnish a 
cottage when he marries, and provide plain food 
and coarse clothing for the family that soon 
springs up around him. 











Their life is too hard for 


tination, while to another home in Herring Cove | 


rowing the heavy boat wearily home, while their 
husbands lay in the stern-sheets in a drunken 


It is a striking circumstance, and one which is 
out of one’s ideas of fisher-maidens, but it cannot | hardly to the credit of Canadian enterprise or 
be helped. They cannot afford to be romantic, | patriotism, that there are far more fishermen from 





surface of the sea below tbem for the first sign of 
the silver scales which, when caught, can be turned 
into silver coins. 

It is often long and weary work—this watching. 
Day succeeds day without bringing anything, but 
through scorching sun or soaking rain, fine weather 
or foggy weather, the look-outs patiently perse- 


nor look picturesque. 
that kind of amusement. 

In the catching of mackerel and herring there is 
not much danger, and the fishermen need not go 
far from home. But it is different with the cod 
and haddock and hake. To get these big fellows 
you must go out upon the Banks, as those strange, 





the provinces plying their vocation on board 
American vessels than on vessels owned in Can- 
ada. 

In fact, if all the Canadians were suddenly 
to withdraw from the business, three-fourths of 


vere. At last some bright morning when the sea | shallow areas in the Atlantic Ocean are called, and | cousins, if not for their own, it is to be hoped that 
seems still asleep, Jack Hays’s keen, young eyes | going out upon the Banks means being away for | the Blue-nose boys will always be as fond of 
descry a curious ripple on the water far beneath | long weeks at a time, and exposed to many dan- | going a-fishing as they are at present. 


J. MACDONALD OXLEY. 
oe = 


For the Companion. 


THE “RIDE-AND-TIE” CLUB. 


They were together as usual,—Claribel Dodge, 


| Barbara Stimson, Lyn Darrah and Haidee Brooks,— 
| around the open fire in Haidee’s room, and the bright, 


warm glow was reflected from 
crimson draperies, filmy laces 
and rare, quaint bric-d-brac. 

Down in the kitchen was a 
tell-tale odor of parched corn, 
and a like eloquent débris of 
sticky dishes, molasses-lined 
kettles, nut-shells and daubs 
of chocolate, which good- 
natured Bridget was expected 
to dispose of, while the girls 
did the same with taffy, corn- 
balls and caramels,—Claribel 
in the sleepy-hollow chair, 
Bab on the soft, Turkish rug 
before the shining brass fend- 
er, Lyn in the pretty willow 
rocker, and Haidee hovering 
hospitably about her guests, 
with thoughtful care for their 
comfort and pleasure. 

Little did the four merry 
girls know of care. Haidee 
and Lyn had just graduated 

- from the Thorrow Female 

Seminary, located two miles 

from their home in Hillcrest, while Bab and Claribel 

were seniors in the same institution of learning, and 

enjoyed all the liberty consistent with reasonable 
discipline. 

“How I pity girls who haven’t our good times!” 
remarked Claribel, whereupon Bab shrugged her 
pretty shoulders and remarked, “All the girls in our 
set have fun enough, and what does a body care for 
the rest of the rabble.” 

‘Why don’t we?” said Haidee, abruptly. “Girls, I 
propose to start a club.” 

‘‘ Another club!” groaned Bab. ‘Mother says clubs 
will be the death of me. There’s our ‘Monday Night’ 
and the ‘Shakespeare,’ and the ‘B. of D.,’ and ‘Lawn 
Tennis,’ and”— 

“Each and all for the mutual pleasure of our own 
selfish selves,” interrupted Haidee. 

“Well, why shouldn’t they be, most mutual of 
mortals?” 

“Because the world was not made for our benefit 
alone; and honestly, girls, do you believe we were 
put into it simply to please ourselves?” 

“Oh, it’s a ragged school or a sewing bee for the 
great unwashed. Count me out; sew I won’t, to 
scrub I am ashamed,” chanted Bab, to a pantomimic 
accompaniment on the bellows beside her. 

“Please wait till you are counted in. Membership 
in this club must be earned, and it is to cover ground 
not pre-empted by church committees or sewing 
societies. I’ve been thinking about those very girls 
not in our set; girls—well, of so-called moderate 
means” — 

“Oh, it’s the middle-class, the commoners, this 
House-of-Lords is requested to consider,” broke -in 
Bab. 

‘Pity ’tis, tis true.’ Look at the cliques in school 
and society, made up according to money value. Of 
course, culture must in some measure determine con- 
geniality of minds (‘Hear! Hear!’ from Bab), and 
culture is, to some extent, dependent upon wealth, 
but money counts for more than it is worth, and that 
or sheer selfishness, leaves so many young people of 
the middle-class, as you call it, out in the cold.” 

“Who’s been shivering for your edification?” asked 
Bab, petulantly, ‘“‘and where will you end if you 
begin? and how’s a body to get sweetness enough to 
go around?” 

“Not required—this particular kind of sweetness. 
Let me tell you. I overtook Cora Barnes the other 
day on my way to German class; you know the 
Barnes’s, they have a comfortable income, leaving 
out extras. Mrs. Barnes is an invalid, and Cora 
keeps the house. Very naturally I showed her my 
books, and very stupidly I asked her to join us. 

“Now, will you tell me, girls, why people are so 
ashamed to say they can’t afford it? Why is it any 
more of a disgrace not to have as much money as 
somebody else, than not to be as tall or as strong? 
And why is it so much more dreadful to wear one’s 
life out doing housework, than to reach the same end 
looking after half-a-dozen foreign nuisances? 

“It is nice to have money, but there are nice people 
without money, and Cora is one of them. Why need 
she be so embarrassed, and both of us color and 
stammer, and come to grief conversationally ; but for 
her crocheting? She does the most exquisite edgings, 
and while we discussed those, my club—evolved.” 

“A crochet club or a club of crotchets?” asked 
Lyn, mischievously. 

“Both. It’s to be a Ride-and-Tie.” 

Three pairs of eyes opened inquiringly. 

“Where does it all join together?” asked Claribel, 
both little French-heels planted firmly on the floor. 

“It’s a hobby-horse, and she’ll ride us to death,” 
groaned Bab. 

“Not if you stop to ‘tie,’ that’s the grand secret. 
We who ride, seldom think about the foot folks. 
There’s Cora, for instance, a girl with likings pre- 
cisely like our own, only she lives in a plainer house, 
wears plainer clothes, washes dishes instead of scold- 
ing Bridget, and cannot afford German lessons. Now 
suppose I ask her to teach me crochet patterns, and, 
while together, offer to share with her my last German 
lesson. One saddle for two—see?” 

“But what about cliques? Cora always goes to 
‘Shakespeare.’ ” 

“Her uncle is president. But she is never invited 
to the ‘Monday Night’ nor the ‘B. of D.’” 

“She wouldn’t enjoy it if she was; she can’t afford 
to dress like the others” — 

“Then have something she can afford and enjoy, 













the Gloucester fishing vessels would be minus 
‘crews, so that for the sake of their American 


too, that’s what I’m coming at. The Ride-and-Tie 
| shall have ‘evenings,’ with plain dresses and simple 
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entertainment, except an occasional spread out of | 
some well-filled pocket. The full pockets, you see, 
instead of playing into each other, should supplement | 
the empty ones. Isn’t there a verse about the ‘strong | 
helping the weak,’ and ‘not to please ourselves’?” 

“But’’—began Lyn. 

“No ‘buts,’ please, till I’m through. Yesterday I | 
called on Margaret Waterman. I’m free to confess | 
it never entered my head to call before, all the years 
she has been in our Sunday school class. Now, why | 
does her being a shop-girl make her any less one of 
us? There’s a younger sister, too; she was trying to 
paint, making a study of pansies, and really, Lyn, the 
arrangement was lovely, considering the child has 
never taken a lesson. Of course, they can’t afford 
it.” 

“Ah, I see,” broke in Bab. “Lyn is to dismount, | 
immediately, and set this young prodigy half a league 
onward.” 

“Me! I haven’t one moment of daylight to spare.” 

“You give lessons and paint picture after picture, 
which you are not obliged to do for the profit,” said 
Haidee. 

“I know; the girls tease so, and painting is such a 
pleasure.” 

“And might, could, would or should be to others. 
Take for our club motto, ‘Put yourself in his place.’ 
If you were Sarah Waterman”— 

“I never could endure that sort of people, but if 
you’ve really set your heart on it, Ican go and see 
this Sarah Ann.” 

“Next?” said Bab, solemnly. 

“*That’s all the farther I’ve got,’ as the boy said, 
only that Lyn must paint us some badges.” 

“But seriously, Haidee, won’t things get dreadfully | 
mixed? There are the mill-girls down at the Cross- 
ing, will you take them in?” 

“ Seriously, Lyn, things are dreadfully mixed 
already. Society ‘takes in’ any and all sorts—they 
may have been mill-girls once—if only they’re well 
gilded. And it isn’t the masses I’m planning for, it’s 
the individual pedestrian, right in our own path.” 

“And you expect us four to run this thing!”’ ejacu- 
lated Bab. 

“Beg pardon, you don’t belong to the ‘us,’ till you 
find a ‘tie;’ but isn’t it worth while to try and help 
the millennium along a wee bit?” 

Eleven silvery chimes from the mantel clock sur- 
prised and scattered the little group, but Claribel lin- 
gered to say, “Do you really think we ought? It’s so 
much easier to just have a good time and not fuss.” 

“To be sure, mousie, it’s easier rolling down than 
climbing up a mountain, but there’s a better view at 
the top, and one feels vastly more comfortable.” 

“But how shall I begin?” 

“Keep your eyes open, and ‘do the next thing,’ 
that’s all.” 

A week later, around the dainty tray of sweets, 
Haidee reported two delightful afternoons of German 
and crochet-edging combined, as she pinned on one 
of the lovely badges Lyn had brought. 

“One thing is sure, mine has been honestly earned,” 
said Lyn, surveying the same complacently. ‘Sarah 
Ann is a genius, but so dreadfully awkward, it’s a 
positive torture to look at her. Now, Bab”— 

“Haven’t the shadow of a claim; pin two on to 
Clarie, she’s made her nag carry double.”’ 

“Tt was all ‘next things,’ and they came along so 
fast,” began Claribel. “I went with Lyn to call on 
Margaret, and while they were talking up Sarah 
Ann, her mother told me about their renting a room 
toyone of Margaret’s shop-mates, who supported a 





- deformed sister. I should never have thought of 


going in to see them, but for your motto, Haidee. 

“Oh dear! what if Iwas like that poor girl! And | 
she was so bright and cheerful, she was piecing a | 
quilt, ‘to brighten up their old lounge,’ she said. Only | 
think! of homely, vld-fashioned calico! I had some 
silk crazy-work in my bag, and they both went fairly 
wild over the fancy stitches. I never thought—only 
how much Katie would enjoy doing it, and promised 
her pieces enough for a slumber-rug. 1 was sure all 
the girls would spare a few, but Lyn says” — 

Haidee had already opened her chiffonnier, and was 
filling Clarie’s lap with a tangle of bright colors. 

“Of course, we must help redeem your promise,” 
remarked Lyn, with dignity, “but do not begin with 
the other girls in any such absurd way.” 

“But it began itself,” said Claribel, deprecatingly. 
“TIT went to carry Katie a few of my pieces, and she 
asked, very confidentially, if I knew of any way she 
could earn money enough to buy sister Deb a new 
dress before her birthday, because Deb hadn’t bought | 
one for herself in ever and ever so long. 

“TI remembered the fair our church are to have, and 
told her if she could piece the silk quilt in two) 
months, and wanted to sell it, I would get her a} 
chance. You should have seen her face; it fairly 
shone, till she looked over at the old lounge, and 
then, oh! I did pity her so, I knew just how she felt; 
the oughts are so horrid, and the tears would come, 
but she smiled right through them, and said: 

‘The old calico will do for that, if only Deb can 
look like you do.’ 

“T couldn’t help telling the girls that night, at the 
B. of D., and, will you believe it! Alice Rand pro- 
posed we should each piece a silk square, and give 
Katie a quilt; but then, they may”— 

“Forget all about it; nothing more likely,” re- 
marked Lyn, severely. 

‘We won’t let them, we’ll have them all over next 
candy night, and piece our squares together,” said 
Haidee. 

“There goes my last bit of comfort, my one, sweet 
shelter ‘from the madding crowd.’ But J’m of no 
account,” sighed Bab. 

“Now, Bab Stimson, you’ve been weeping a little 
weep all to yourself, down there on the rug, and 
you’re as glad as anybody that Katie’s to have her 
slumber-rug”— 

“Oh, yes; Cal Carter will put a white satin centre in 
her square, and coax Lyn to paint it, and Jessie 
Hale’s will be mostly pink and lavender; won’t it 
look lovely over that old faded lounge? Do let the 
child keep her own duds and sell the other, if she 
must have a patched rainbow.” 

Haidee shook her head. ‘That would spoil the 
Ride-and-Tie. We couldn’t work for Katie, and she 
couldn’t work for Deb. And aren’t rainbows on pur- 
pose for cloudy skies? Come Bab, you and I must 
eall next”— 








‘Thanks, I’ve other fish to fry. Suppose you peti- 


tion Congress to have the days thirty-six hours long, 
till you get the millennium well under way.” 

“No need of that, if only we let less important 
things get crowded out. I’m going to give up the 
progressive” — 

“I’ve been thinking—I know—I ought to give up 
the Monday Night,” said Claribel, hesitatingly. 

“The ridiculous goose!” cried Bab. ‘Just as our 


| new satin dresses are done, ten times handsomer than 


Cal Carter’s, and all because of a notion that we ought 
to waste our sweetness on those poky old ‘Sem socials,’ 
sans treat, sans eyes, sans boys, sans everything.” 

“But just the place for a Ride-and-Tie, bless the 
stupid old Sem!”’ laughed Haidee. “Well, somebody 
has said that ‘amusements should fill up the chinks, 
not the spaces,’ and it’s plain we’ve given altogether 
too much space to showing off new dresses, and 
simply and selfishly enjoying ourselves, wasting, not 
re-creating strength.” 

“Say, girls, you remember Annis Eaton of our 
class,”’ remarked Lyn, abruptly. 

“Of course, she’s taking music now, rides in every 
week on the express-wagon that brings vegetables to 
the Sem, and is lovely,” said Claribel. 

“Is that why nobody makes anything of her, or is 
it the express-wagon?’’ asked Bab. 

“It was always so,” said Lyn, thoughtfully. “We 
all liked Annis, but we never called nor invited her 
home with us; and we were all so vexed because she 
wore an old figured muslin graduation day, instead 
of white like the others. And we knew, or ought to, 
there was nothing but that old farm to educate half- 
a-dozen boys younger than herself. If we had put 
ourselves in her place, and ordered a suit like ours”— 

“She would have been as mad as a March hare, and 
so would you in the same place,” snapped Bab. 





she could not woo, for thinking of the many ways in 
which “other girls” could be “taken in” to the bright- 
ness of her own life; and when the next morning 
Annis tried to express her gratitude, adding timidly, 
“If I could invite you to my home,” Bab replied, in 
her winning way, “I shall accept, the very first time 
you do, and stay all night—may I?” 


“Would you really? it is all so different,” returned | 


Annis, eagerly. 

“TI should like it, I know. Your home always looks 
so cosey and pleasant when we ride by.” 

Bab paused suddenly, her cheek crimsoning. They 
had always ridden by. 


She went home with Annis the very next week. | 


Bab could never wait. Annis looked suspiciously at 
the big valise which was to accompany them, and 
grew strangely proud and sensitive to think Bab 
must needs take all her luxurious appointments. 

If Bab saw, she gave no sign, and her lively ways 
soon won the hearts of the broad-chested, bronze- 
cheeked boys, as well as the pale, tired-looking little 
mother. While, on her part, Bab wondered to see 
how busy they all were, and yet how easily and pleas- 
antly she was entertained. The evening passed as 
quickly and as merrily as at Haidee’s, but it ended a 
bit awkwardly. 

Farmer Eaton, coming home late from the city, 
entered the room evidently much disturbed, and, 
quite unaware of a stranger’s presence, remarked in 
excited tones : 

“Tt was of no use; the rascal has it all in his own 
hands. I haven’t the money for a law suit, and he 
knows it. There’s nothing for us but to hoe and dig 
the rest of our days.” 

Mrs. Eaton rose hurriedly and introduced their 
guest, whereupon her husband apologized pleasantly, 





HOME-MADE SCREEN. 


“Very likely, and it is a right sort of pride, too, 
Really, Haidee, I don’t see how we can help such 
people without hurting them.” 

“Suppose,” began Haidee, hesitatingly, ‘‘we had 
all made of Annis, or rather made her one of us, so 
that we could have said, heartily and naturally, ‘We 
are sisters, you know, and you must let us share with 
you, just as you share with those brothers of yours;’ 
would it have hurt any more than it did to stand 
there so conspicuous in that old figured muslin?” 

“Making them one of us, sharing instead of giv- 
ing, that’s the Ride-and-Tie! I never thought how 
much it meant before,” said Claribel, with shining 
eyes. 

Haidee answered softly, ““What if it’s the way 
things were meant to be, only people forget Who 
said ‘ Thy silver and thy gold is mine.’”’ 

Candy night found a dozen busy girls in Haidee’s 
room, but Bab was missing. Haidee, not a little 
troubled at this defection, did her best to interest the 
new-comers; but only three came the second evening. 
The others sent in their squares, indifferent or averse 
to any further effort. 

Bab was still absent, but Claribel privately re- 
ported a chapter of surprises. 

Stopping to buy flowers one day—Bab invariably 
wore flowers at her belt—Margaret Waterman had 
passed by, and Bab, asking for a pin, had divided 
with her a huge bunch of Jacqueminot roses. 

“T never thought,” continued Claribel, “how many 
girls pass those flowers every day, who can’t afford 
to buy. Bab said we must have been riding back- 
wards. Since then, she’s always dividing with some- 
body; and who do you think she’s taken to hear 
Patti to-night? Annis Eaton!” 

That was the climax. And yet it had all come 
about very easily. A bunch of violets laid on the 
piano where Annis was practising, a little talk now 
and then over their favorite musicians; Bab’s sur- 
prise to find how few noted singers Annis had heard, 
and her impulsive— 

“Father has tickets. Come and spend the night 
with me, and we’ll go to hear Patti.” 

To be sure, Bab’s aristocratic mother and sister 
declined to be of the party because of Annis’s plain, 
round hat and last year’s suit. But, as Bab said, 
‘ther father didn’t mind, and for herself, virtue was 
its own reward; she had worn a plain, round hat to 
keep Annis company, and been complimented on its 
becomingness. No badge for her yet.” 

She made no mention of the inspiration, or was 
it something better? that prompted her to say just as 
they were starting, ‘It is always chilly coming home 
on the late train, you must take my fur-lined circular, 
Annis. I have my seal-skin, you know.” 

So the costly circular, like the love it typified, cov- 
ered a multitude of fashionable defects. 

Later, when Annis lingered before the well-filled 
book-shelves in Bab’s room, Bab feigned the sleep 


| of the book-shelves to the floor, one cord 





and Annis drew Bab away upstairs. The room they 
entered was low-studded and small, but as perfect a 
poem as Haidee’s own, only in simpler rhymes, Bab 
thought, as she noted the charming effect of various 
home-made adornments. 

Annis stiffened at sight of the big valise, but Bab 
quietly produced—not so much as a flannel dressing- 
sacque—but a dozen or more volumes of the latest 
publications, and remarked : 

‘Father likes to bring home all the newest things, 
and my shelves are just running over. If you'll give 
them house-room, you’re ever so welcome.” 

Poor, penitent Annis sat down on the 
floor and cried. Bab busied herself 
arranging her gift beside the few, worn 
volumes which, with some vases and 
other ornaments, graced the prettily- 
carved, hanging book-shelves, till Annis 
had dried her eyes, and then stopped 
her little confession with a kiss. Both 
had learned the better how to be 
“sharers ;’’ and which sleeper wore the 
happier face, it would have been hard 
to tell, when the full moon climbed over 
the old sycamore trees and flooded the 
little room with mellow light. 

Suddenly a heavy thud broke the still- 
ness, followed by another, and another, 
and another, faster and faster, with a 
crash, and a clatter, and a clink, as if 
the chimney and china-closet had opened 
a cannonade upon each other. 

Both girls sprang up with a shriek, 
just in time to see the last old-fashioned 
blue glass vase follow the other contents 


having parted under the unusual strain. 

“Didn’t you think it was a cyclone?” 
cried Annis, laughing hysterically. 
“And will you look!” she continued, as 
the vase, having slid down the decline, 
rolled unharmed into the centre of the 
débris, “I do believe the old thing would 
not break just out of spite. I always 
hated them, only they helped to fill up.” 

“Annis Eaton! how can you laugh! 
Is anything left whole, upstairs or down? I’d better 
have let you gone afoot,” groaned Bab. 

“Oh! Oh!” gasped Annis, “‘you aren’t half awake. 
Where were you travelling to? Wait till you take in 
the situation, the blessedness of little have, little 
lose. Don’t step on the bric-a-broke, mamma,” for 
her mother had appeared with a lighted candle. 

**Please, Mrs. Eaton, was there a lost will or a cod- 
icil, Providence sent me up here to discover?” said 
Bab, looking ruefully on, while the two deftly cleared 
away the ruins, and made merry over the racket. 

“Providence has precious little to do with this 
house, you’ll find,” said Annis, bitterly 

















“OQ dear! now I’ve made her heart ache,” she con- 
tinued, as the door closed upon the sad-faced mother, 
“But it’s always so; given a blessing, there’s a break 
somewhere. I ought not to tell, but you’ve been so 
kind, and you heard last night. It is land that grand. 
father pre-empted, and it’s very valuable now; but 
the agent says father can’t prove his title, there’s a 
kink somewhere. If he could, there would be income 
enough to educate all the boys, and give father and 
mother a little leisure, something they have never 
had in all their lives; but”— 

Impetuous Bab broke the sentence short off. 

‘“‘My father is a lawyer, and one of the best, if I do 
say it,as shouldn’t. Maybe Providence had some- 
thing to do with this tumble after all.” 

“Father has consulted lawyers, but it is too uncer- 
tain, and we should never run in debt,” said Annis, 
proudly. “I’m sorry I said anything about it, but | 
was so upset.” 

“Then, of course, it is my duty to right you up, as 
well as the book-shelves,” laughed Bab. “Having 
brought about the compound fracture, the least I can 
do is to repair all broken connections to the extent 
of my power, which remains to be seen.” 

Some weeks later, Bab, on the rug in Haidee’s 
room, said, ‘Please, I’ve earned my badge. Such 
piles of musty, fusty documents as I’ve had to copy! 
I suspect father wanted to see if I really meant it, 
when I said I’d do anything, if he’d take hold of that 
land case. But didn’t he make it lively for that agent! 
as well as forme. Howsomever, it’s all settled, and 
there’s a sample of the millennium over at the 
Eatons’, all because of your club, Haidee. When 
does the Ride-and-Tie entertain?” 

“This day week. They’re all coming, Cora and 
Margaret and Sarah Ann and Deb”— 

“And some of our set, who do you think for sure? 
Claudine Foster!’ chimed in Claribel. 

“Claudine, the select! the airy! the grandiloquent! 
I can see poor Deb and Sarah Ann sitting up straight 
as knitting-needles”— 

“No, you won’t, because we shall knit them right 
in. There’s to be candy and tableaux and music and 
aGerman farce. Claudine and Lyn have made up the 
cutest programmes; and we’re to have our next even- 
ing on Deb’s birthday, in Margaret’s parlor. Lyn is 
to take Katie in town first, to buy the dress.” 

Lyn Darrah! to whom “such people’ and ugliness 
in any form was “positive torture.” Bab looked up 
at her througfi misty eyes. 

“Katie’s to have her surprise after Deb’s,” con- 
tinued Claribel. ‘And there’s to be cream and 
sherbet, we find materials and Mrs. Waterman man- 
ufactures. Claudine asked to bring the cake. It’s 
spreading, you see, and the next things keep coming, 
exactly like a to-be-continued story.” 

“The annals of the Ride-and-Tie Club—like Tenny- 
son’s brook, may they ‘go on forever,’ ”’ chanted Bab, 
to her favorite bellows accompaniment. 
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SCREENS. 


The folding screen has become, of late, a much 
more common article of furniture than in former 
years, and once introduced into a room as an orna- 
ment, it soon comes to be regarded as indispensable. 

The uses to which such a screen may be put are 
many. It will shut off draughts from grandma’s 
warm chimney corner, or the light from the baby’s 
crib, shield sensitive eyes from the dancing, flicker- 
ing firelight, or hide an ugly back stairway, where it 
may be desirable that an entry door shall stand open 
for purposes of ventilation. It gives a sense of 
seclusion and quiet to the sick-room; it conceals from 
view the bedstead or the washstand, when one is 
unfortunate enough to live “all in one room,” as in a 
boarding-house. 

The variety in size, form and style of decoration, 
is practically endless. A screen may be square, or 
tall and narrow, with one panel, two or many, and 
it may be covered with anything from the cheapest 

wall-paper, to the richest of 
satin or velvet, heavy with em- 
broidery. 

For a sick-room, nothing is 
more restful to the tired eyes 
and feverish imagination, than 
a plain covering of silesia, in 
some quiet neutral tint, with a 
narrow border of pretty chintz. 
We have seen such an one 
which has done duty for years, 
and been pronounced “worth its 
weight in gold.” 

A very simple and pretty 
screen may be made by taking 
an old-fashioned clothes-horse, 
and tacking a curtain of crimson 

- or olive cotton-flannel to the up- 
per bars, letting it hang in easy 
fulness to the floor. 

The screen of which an illus- 
tration is here given, was made 
for a Children’s Hospital. 

The light frame (like that of 
a clothes-horse) has four leaves, 
each with two uprights five feet 
two inches high, and three cross- 
pieces twenty inches long. 

This was covered tightly with 
stout cotton cloth. A thin, sleazy 
cloth will soon hang loose in 
wrinkles. Dampen your cloth, 
as for ironing, before stretching 
it upon your frame, when dry, 

it will be firm and tight like a drum-head. 

The lower part of each leaf of this screen was 
then covered on each side with black and gold-figured 
wall-paper, the width of the paper making the height 
of the dado. 

The upper part was papered with common light 
brown wrapping-paper, with a narrow black and 
gold border, thus forming a tall, narrow panel ready 
for decoration. On this panel were pasted pictures 
cut out from old Christmas and Easter cards, adver- 
tising circulars and calendars, pictures of fruit soaked 
off from old tin cans, and flowers from florist’s 
catalogue, each picture being in the brightest and 
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most diversified colors, and many of them real little 
art treasures. The illustration gives the form only ; 
the beauty lies in the coloring. 

For pictures on paper, flour paste or gum traga- 
canth may be used; for thick card-board, mucilage is 
better. 

When the four panels were thoroughly dry, after 
being decorated, they were hinged together with 
short strips of black carpet binding, two strips being 
placed about eight or ten inches from the top, and 
two more at the same distance from the bottom; 
each strip passing from the outer side of one panel 
to the under side of the adjoining panel, thus making 
a reversible hinge, such as may be seen in any old- 
fashioned clothes-horse. 

Each end of the binding was fastened to the frame 
with four small brass-headed tacks. 





i. ooo 
AMONG THE DAKOTAS. 


The Rev. Joseph Ward, of Dakota, is a firm friend 
and enthusiastic ally of the Indian. He declares that 
as he approaches the red man more closely, the 
better he likes him, and that it is absolutely neces- | 
sary, in order to judge impartially of the Indian char- 
acter, to become an intimate companion of some 
tribe, far away from any white settlement. 





He has accompanied the Dakotas on long trips 
when they proved the best of comrades, often telling 
merry and imaginative stories at the camp-fire. 
Should a stranger appear, however, in the midst of 
their joviality, they become suddenly silent, and are 
apparently too dull to remember their own names. 

They feel real and deep affection for their children. 
A father had placed his little girl at school, but she 
soon ran away, and appeared at home. She was 
carried back, but at once repeated the offence, and 
this time her father whipped her. After the punish- 
ment was inflicted, however, the thought of it so 
rankled in his heart that he sought the school with a 
pony, as a propitiatory offering to the child. 

Some years ago, twenty Indian families were en- 
dowed with a tract of land and equipped, as a small 
settlement, with a blacksmith-shop, school-house, 
and other necessaries of civilized life, in order that 
they might become citizens. 

Fifty or more voters were to be counted among 
them, and soon a man well known in the region 
drove to the settlement with a load of flour, which 
he gave the Indians, saying that, as the winter had 
been a hard one, he would make them a present. 

Just as he was about to drive away, he remarked, 
in rather a shame-faced manner, that he was “about 
to run for sheriff, and hoped they were in his favor.” 
After he had gone a short distance, he was surprised 
to find “‘Deacon Blacklightning” galloping after him 
and calling him back. On arriving again at the set- 
tlement, he was detained while the Indians summa- 
rily piled the flour in his wagon. 

“We know how to vote,” they announced, when 
the task was finished, ‘‘now you may go.” 

Such honesty of purpose might prove good leaven 
if imported into a white community. 





Pimples on the face, hives, boils, etc., are cured by 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Sold by all druggists. [Adz. | 





: ibe 
For Coughs, Colds and Consumption, use Vege- 
table Pulmonary Balsam. Cutler Bros., Boston, Mass. 
eiacacastliiasdnindiiie 
The best preparation for the teeth is ““Brown’s Cam- 
phorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.’” Made only by JOHN 
i. Brown & SONS, Boston. Sold everywhere. [Adv, 
Spiele 





Good housekeepers are fast finding out that a pure 
Extract made by Joseph Burnett & Co., costing a cent or 
two more a bottle, goes farther and makes the most de- 
licious of dishes. Avoid goods only recommended by 
their cheapness. [Adv. 





MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON. 
FRANCIS A. WALKER, President. 

The Institute offers courses, each of four years’ 
duration, leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science 
in Civil, Mechanical, Mining and Electrical En- 
gineering, Architecture, Chemistry, Natural 

History, Physics, and General Studies. 

For catalogue and information address 

JAMES P. MUNROE, Secretary. 


Sanford’s Perfect Heel Protector 


Will save in repairs One Dollar on 
every pair of shoes, and give you the 
comfort of a new pair of square heels all 
the time. The only safe, durable, simple 
and neat device for the purpose. It uoes 
not disfigure the heel; cannot slip or 
work loose; is not noisy. If your shoe- 
maker does not keep them, send 10 cents 
for sample pair. THE SANFORD M’F’G COMPANY, 
4 HIGH STREET, BOSTON, MAss. Agents wanted. 


DO YOU WANT A 








FAST AND 


NEW ‘“ PERFECTION” 


a) se 


? 
FOR COTTON, 10c. 
BRILLIANT. 

Mrs. Sarah M. Rhodes, Churubusco, Ind., says, “I 
tried a package of your Perfection Turkey ye, 
and found it just splendid! I tested it thoroughly by 
a soaping and scouring it, and find it perfectly 
fast. Please send me three dozen more, as all my neigh- 
bors want some of it. I have tried most every dye in the 
market, and never got a go red on cotton before, 
Your Turkey Red ne tag a long-felt want.” 

Send for a package by mail, only 10 cents. 
Agents wanted everywhere. A beautiful Sample 
Card, showing colors made with our celebrated ‘“‘Per- 
fection” Cotton Dyes, given to every one who mentions 
THE YOUTH’s COMPANION in their order. 
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Skin & Scalp 
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OTHING IS KNOWN TO SCIENCE AT 
all comparable to the CUTICURA REMEDIES in 
their marvellous properties of cleansing, purifying and 
beautifying the skin, and in curing torturing, disfigur- 
ing, itching, scaly and om af diseases of the skin, scalp 
and blood, with loss of hair. 
TICURA, the great Skin Cure, and CUTICURA Soap, | 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from it, exter- | 
nally, and CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new Blood Puri- | 
fier, internally, cure every form of skin and blood 
disease, from a to scrofula. 

Sold everywhere. Price, CUTICURA, 50c.; SOAP, 25c.; 
RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by the POTTER DRUG AND 
CHEMICAL éo.. Boston, Mass. 

Send for “ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


we 
Som 





Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oily skin  #§ 
prevented by CUTICURA SOAP. #3 





Dull Aches, Pains, and Weaknesses instantly 
relieved by the CUTICURA ANTI-PAIN PLAS- 
TER, the only pain-killing plaster. 25 cents. 


e 
SHOPPING © MAIL 


NEW YORK. 


The Organization of our Mail Order 
Department enables us to carefully and 
promptly fill all orders from any part of | 
the United States. We send samples of 
goods, information about fabrics and 





the most remote parts of the country to 
buy Dry Goods at New York prices, with 
the addition of postal charges. Special 
— are offered in the following 
lines: 

Checked and mixed all-wool Cheviots, 
forty different colorings, 75 cts. per yard. 

500 pieces, 21-inch colored Surahs, 65 
cents per yard. 

300 pieces, 24-inch figured all silk 
Bengalines and India Tussahs, $1 per yd. 

Fast Black Lisle Thread Hose, war- 
ranted not to rub or crock, 35 cents to $1 
per pair. 


JAMES MCCKEERY & CO, 


Broadway and Ith St., 
NEW YORK. 


COMPANION. __ 





quote prices, thus enabling customers in | ing plants. 
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The MOON Flower. 


The engraving shows this most beautiful of all climb- 
It grows anywhere where there are old 
trees, walls or strings to cling to—-growing 50 feet 
|} in one season, blooming continuously from June to 
| November, its flowers being of the 
| purest white 15 inches in.circumference. The MOON 
ower blooms valy at night or on dull days; it gives out 
|a delicious odor, similar to the English Hawthorn. 
| Although the Moon flower should not be set out until 
| about the time tomatoes can be set out, or corn planted, 
yet it is of the simplest culture, and can be grown easily 
in flower-pots or boxes in an ordinary sitting-room 
until the time of setting out. We sold nearly one hun- 
| dred thousand plants of this beautiful flower last year, 
and had thousands of letters attesting the pleasure it 
gave to the purchasers. Price, extra strong plants 
{yi pamphlet of instructions for growing), 30c. each; 
for $1.00, 9 for $2.00, or 12 for $2.50, free by mail; 
or $8.00 per 100 by express, buyer to pay charges. All 
purchasers of the Moon flower, will be sent in addition 
our Catalogue of “‘EVERYTHING FOR THE 
ARDEN ” (a book of 140 pages, the grandest Cata- 
logue ever issued, in which is given plain directions for 
| culture, by Peter Henderson; it contains three colored 
plates, with rich illuminated covers), provided that they 
state in what paper they saw this advertisement. 


PETER HENDERSON & G0,, 


35 Cortlandt Street, New York. 

















m™ only one that thoroughly 
Pan beats the Cream during the 
Freezer. Inquire for them of your 
local dealer. Every enterprising 
THE FAMOUS CUSTOM-MADE 
City alone we have opened 
there a branch salesroom, 
tomers may call and be 
measured, without the 
to 
country, where clothing is higher. These goods are 
by the reach of every one in the United States, all 
you prefer, send us your waist, inside-leg and hip 
measures, together with $3, and 35 cents to prepay ex- 
Boston office. Address all mail to us at Boston office. 
PLYMOUTH ROCK PANTS CO., 
Retailed 
everywhere for 


W. CUSHING & CO., FOXCROFT, ME. 
SANDS’ PATENT TRIPLE (3) MOTION 
WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER. 
>. The only perfect Ice-Cream 
ae . Freezer on the market, being the 
a zing process, thereby 
. ras —— a very smooth, 
— ne grain, delicious Cream. 
) TRIPLE moTION Requires less salt, less ice, 
eetive MOUNTAING and less time, than any other 
CReam FREE! 
’ merchant sells them. 
Illustrated catalogue mailed 
free upon application to 
THE WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER CO., 
142 Hollis Street, Nashua, N. H. 
Full Suits and Overcoats 
at proportionate prices. 
Owing to the enormous 
number of mail orders re- 
ceived from New York 
at 285 BROADWAY, 
opp. Stewart Building, 
DO YOU WEAR 
where our New York cus- 
trouble of writing us. But, 
if our goods are so desir- 
able in New York, surely 
they must be bargains 
the customer in the 
at the same price, excepting cost of postage or ex- 
press. Upon receipt of 6 cents we mail 20 samples of 
cloth to select from, self-measurement blanks, and a 
48-inch linen tape-measure, if you mention this paper. 
If you cannot wait for samples, tell us about what color 
press or postage, and we will guarantee safe delivery 
and perfect satisfaction. For any cause, we refund 
money upon request, or make another garment if cus- 
tomer desires. The American Express Co. (capital 
$20,000,000) will promptly reply to any inquiry sent their 
18 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 
OUR LADIES’ CENUINE 
ERE EERE, IRAN Tt 
ALA PTA RE EROS RAO I A 
PER 
$3.50. 
To introduce our goods we will, upon receipt of 
ONLY $2.00, and 25 cents to prepay express or 
postage, send to any address one pair of our 
FAMOUS LADIES’ GENUINE DONGOLA KID 





| holes, and standard drill linings. 

These boots are positively equal in style, finish 
and durability to a real French Kid, and we guar- 
antee them the best in the world for the money. 


OUR LADIES’ CLOVE-TOP 


KID-FOXED 





Gold Watch? 


Then buy a good one—Heavy Case, handsomely finished, 
Fine Keystone Dust-proof, iu!! ruby jeweled movement, 
Stem wind and set. Equal in every essential to Watches 
that are sold at $75 to $90. Payable only 


price $38.00 (HI Jer 


WEEK. 
If you think of buying a Watch, or would like to be- 
come our Agent, write for full particulars, 


The Keystone Watch Club Co. 
926 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


Rergrence—Any Commercial Agency. 


THE GOOCH “PEERLESS” 


ICE-CREAM & FRUIT-CREAM FREEZER. 


1 Our Freezers are constructed to 
make the most delicious fine Ice- 
Cream, Ices and Fruit-Creams, 
in a few minutes, with little Ice 
or Labor, receipts for which go 
with every Freezer. The Ice- 
Cream produced is as nice and 
delicious as that furnished by 
the best Confectioners. They 
are also used for cooling Jelly, 
Blanc Mange, Custard, etc. Make 
3 to 42 quarts. For sale by 
all the Leading Dealers. 
COOCH FREEZER CO., Cincinnati, Ohio 


v3 > 
TOOTH BRUSH REFORM.” 
ei As viewed by the “Scientific American.” 
The bristles of tooth brushes are extremely harsh 
and unpleasant, producing unnecessary wear upon ne 
** e 















enamel, and inducing diseases of the gums.” 


DEA St OO Pos 
IDES FELT LOOT POLES QOD 


“comforms to all surfaces of the teeth, thoroughly 
cleansing and polishing them without undue friction 
and without injuring the gums.” 

Economy. Holder 


J (imperishable) 35 cents. 
be renewed. 


ts 
“Felts only nee 18 (boxed) 25 cents, each 
pleasantly lasting 10 days. Now showing great results, 
At Druggists or mailed. HORSEY MFG. Co., Utica, N.Y. 












BUTTON BOOT 
$1.75 


Retailed 
everywhere for 
$3.00. 


THIS BOOT HAS A PATENT LEATHER TIP, silk- 
worked b hol and dard drill linings. 











PER 
PAIR. 





ceipt of ONLY $1.75, and 25 cents to prepay 
express or postage. This is a superior Boot, and 
is unequalled for the money in this country. In 
ordering, be sure to mention size and width 
wanted, and which kind you desire. Also, if you 
mention this paper, we will send a nice Buttonhook 
free. As to our reliability, we refer to The National 
Express Co. (capital $15,000,000), at Boston. 
Satisfaction or money refunded. These Boots are 
manufactured expressly for our trade through the 
mails, and can be had only by addressing 


THE DONGOLA BOOT & SHOE CO., 


178 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 





i ies* ildrens boots’ 

and taridy lag gg ene fiiacens boot 

, thatare soiled or worn by age or use, 

aA (0 their original beauly of: tinish,and, 
= D softness. 





BUTTON BOOTS, with fine silk-worked button- | 


We will send one pair to any address upon re- | 
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“MATCHLESS ror tat COMPLEXION” 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 




















ANSWERED. 


Parson Green was one of the school committee in 
the town of Briarfield, and one of his hobbies related 
to the study of geography. He contended that very 
little time should be spent over foreign countries, 
but that each pupil should leave a common school 
with a clear and accurate knowledge of his own 
State’s resources and topography. Not only was he 
devoted to this theory, but he lost no opportunity of 
promulgating it. 


“Visiting school” one day, with a colleague who 
ventured to differ with him on this point, the minis- 
ter undertook to illustrate his views by practical 
example. Selecting a particularly bright little girl 
in the geography class which had been reciting about 
Aaa he said to her: 

hat do you know about the source of the Nile?” 

the little maid thereupon gave a vivid account of 

xplorations and hardships, at which her teacher 
ed approvingly. 

“Do you know where Liberia is?” 

She answered peety and correctly. 

“Can = tell anything about the ancient city of 
——_ 

roved that she could tell a great deal, and when 
os ad distinguished herself, in the eyes of her 
classmates, by enlarging upon it, the minister sud- 
aa" chang: his tactics. 

hat town Fe your State manufactures most 
cloth?” he asked 

The child hung ‘her head. She did not know. 

“How many mountains are there over three thou- 
sand feet high?” 

She had apparently never been told. 
looked triumphantly at his friend. 

“Now, you see,” he went on, “‘this child doesn’t 
even know enough about her own State to utilize its 
advantages when she grows up. Tell me, my little 

irl if you wanted to go from your home to New 
ork, what line of railroad you would take, and what 
bodies of water you would cross.” 

“T don’t know, sir,” sorrowfully said the child. 

“Then you see yourself that you don’t know any- 
thing about your own State,” said he, determined to 
drive the question home. “Well, if you , wanted to 
take such a journey, what should you do?’ 

The child was driven to the wall, and, like many a 
weaker creature, she turned at bay. Her eyes were 
full of tears, and her lip quivered, but she replied 
bravely, “I should just ask my papa to take me to 
the station, and buy my ticket!” 

She was questioned no more that day. 


The minister 








Hood’s Sarsaparilla is an excellent remedy tor 
bili " he, and loss of appetite. (Adv, 





————___—_—_ 
The White Mountain Freezer claims superiority over 
all other makes—and can support its claim. See Adv. 


Se 
Spring Sickness, ‘Languor, Chills, Malaria, Sick- 
Headache cured at once with Moore’s Pilules. [Adv. 
smemnnesniiittigriasiin 
“Dr. David Kennedy’s Favorite Remedy, of 
Rondout, N. Y., cured me of Bright’s Disease and 
Gravel.”—Mrs. E. P. Mizner, Burg Hill, O. $1. [Adv. 


STAMPSI0.8"2 


I pe Stamps. Agents wanted to sell ap! roval 
sheets on com. 25 per cent. Green & Co.,Medford,Mass. 


HE “Penman’s Delight,” to protect pen and pencil 
points. Sample and terms, l0c. L.Schilli ing, Bellaire. 0. 


21,000 well mixed 25c. ; 300 Egypt &c.,10c. ; 110 va. 
Si: Toe list, 2c. Gem Stamp Con nderhill ter., Ve. 


TO $5 A DAY. Samples worth $1.0 FREE. 
Lines not under the horse’s feet. Write BREW- 
STER’S SAFETY REIN HOLDER CO., Holly, Mich. 





100all aiff. Siam, 0, kon ,India,Mexico,U.S. 
ar,etc.,l0c. mm Hong y ong, Indla Mextec ass. 

















CRAP-BOOK PICTURES. Finest assortment 
ever offered. Package A, 10 cts.; B, 15 cts.; C, 25 cts.; 
D, 50 cts.; E, $1.00; or the 5 packs tor $1.50, by mail. 
pos t~paid. NATIONAL CARD Co., Camden, New Jersey. 
TAMPS. *7 Alsace, 20c.; *116 Hamburg Locals, 25c.; 3 
7 —_ ay | Envelope, 12.3 +} Heligoland, 40c.; 
*8 Samoa, 25c Austria Tel., 19e.5 paibors, 22c.; 7 B. 
& O. Tel., 12c.; 10 Cgpenmages . ‘hook 3 on ‘approval, 
2% per cent. com. thern Stamp Co., Tallapoosa, Ga. 


For ne feu and sghool. Single copy pes | 


srs: INDERGARTEN 


Co.,Chicago, Il 


RECITATIONS = mEAStnes, 


400 eree in Handsome Litho 

to any address, for 30 cents. lame ~ 
= adivess J.8. ILVIE & co., PUBLISHERS, 
57 Mess Street, New York. 


Dixon’s “American Graphite” are 
a If your stationer does not 
eep them, mention the YouTH’s Com- 
EMD is PANION and send 16 cents in stamps to 
the Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., of Jersey 

, N.d., for samples worth double the money. 


SAVE YOUR TIDIES. 16c.'z,2,cen* 


uu by mail repaid, a bes a beautiful Nickel Tidy 
Ho ‘der. Size 4x10 inc mental. Every family 
buys them. Ladi an en and nie a can sell them. Big 
pay toagents. W. HASSELBACH, Box Adil, Sandusky, 0. 


PRESS, $3. Circular size, $8. 
a size, $44. Type set- 
ting easy P mtgnne w= directions. 
our Send 2 st sti for catalogue,press- 


CARDS suvaevecs Sezteeory. 


DRESS STAYS 


en and ab- 
solutely unbreakable. Standard oa 


r yard. 
Cloth covered, 20c. Satin covered, 25c. every- 
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For sale 


where. Try them. Caution, Soild only by the yard. 





— = One Dipping 
10 CENTSABOX (6) Hes ® Letter 
= - iT BY MAIL. 
efi. — aero oy a 
Stationers and Agents find these the best selling Pens. 


T CLEARANCE CATALOGUE 
of Illustrated Standard = 
Popular Books offered at 30 to 60 
cent, discount from Publisher’s ios. 
Just issued. Sent FREE to an dress. 


Send Postal. ESTES & LAURIAT, 301-305 
Washington St. (opposite Old South). Boston, Mass. 


GOOD NEWS 

To LADIES. 
Greatest $ Coffees, 
Baking Powder aus PREMIUMS. 
For particulars, address 


ts GREAT AMERICAN 7™ Co., 
68 Church St., New York, N. Y. 
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ALLACE’S IMPROVED Book- Keepi ne | 
is the best system in the world, Suits any bus 
ness. Price, $2. Write for testimonials to E. R. 
WALLACE, UNION, 8.C. (Pres't M. & P. Nat'l =) 


PHONETIC SHORTHAND ae ethucri La S 


most cugocest ul ag 
p AB 4 Manual, $1.50 "Suaeery, $2. 
Instruction mn by mal, ox’ dollars. * Send mt stamp for 


‘o-ce 
Synopsis. W OSGOODBY, Publisher, Rochester, -Y. 


Reach’s Base-Ball Coods. 
Junior League Ball, Ze-s Pair Catcher-Gloves, 25c.; 
cape Score-Book, 25 R-» x! Base-Ball Guide, 

Art of Batting, Lies: of Cover as lée. 
Mailed singly on reoes t Y 5 ci or all 
A.J. REA co., Market Street, Philadelphia, 


SAMPLE TREATMENT 


CATARRH ‘rere 2nxn: 











t isour ey that we can cure you, dear sufferer, that we 
mail enough toconvince you, FREE. nd 10s. pusnrs to 
toverexpense postage. B.S. LAUDERBACH & CO.,Newark,N. moll 


i the rate they! have been go. 

ing the Public Domains will 

ll be gone | in 5years. Nowis 

ie cnetorrom a ch land he So ine on 1 per acre. 
What better could be left for Childva? Where ‘om are; how toges 

poe moet imformation of all States and es ‘ead 10 cents 
ted roc the bau ful eet res of the United 
Address THE WESTERN WORLD, ‘D, Chicago, Db 


NDIANA BICYCLE CoO. 
a, Jnd., will take guns, pistols, 
watches, type-writers, scroll-saws, lathes, 
printing-presses, amateur photo. outfits 
and 2d-hand bicycles in part payment for 
New Bicycles or Buggies. We make cow- 
horn handle bars and spade handles; do 
difficult repairing and nickeling. Send 
2-cent stamp for catalogues and circulars. 


STEAM and ELECTRIC LAUNCHES. 
ae Boat «= Sailing Ca- 
Paddling Conese, Oars, 

- Rowtocks. Satis, ete 

catalogue. Over seventy- -five 
illustrations. Send 5 cts. None 
Sree. Mention the Companion, 

J. H. RUSHTON, 
Canton, N. Y. 
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The only 
medicine 
known aa 

will cure Membranous Croup. The proprietor of 
this medicine has used it in his private practice twenty 
ears, and in eve o < any kind of Croup it 
as never fail re. The remedy is ——, 
and harmless, vsample with naar sent free by mail 

Price, 50c. per box A. BELDIN, M. D., Jamaica, N. 7 





SA Cured with ey Dr. "3 

Electro: Magnet Upelerre com- 

bined. Guartneed the only one in 

the world generating a continuous 

lectric and Magn current. i- 

entific, Powerful, Durable, Comfortable 

Effective. Avoid frauds. Over 9,000 cured. Send 

stamp for pamphlet. Eleetrie Belts for Diseases. 

Or. HORNE. INVENTOR. 191 WABASH AVE. CHICACO. 


A. SPALDING & BROS. 
Ai Mao FORMS ose 





Offer the greatest variety of 
—— and Sy" demsnie suit- 
— tic purposes. 


| Base 
Gomnastic and ing Cloth- 






ing, Caps. Shirts, Belts, 
, of the fin hoe 
Catalogue “Aa Tee Upon a) »plica- 
= spon ¥ 
Free. A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 
241 i Broadway, 108 Madison 8k, 
New York. | Chicago, 





BUY THE WRINGER <2\'s 
cue MOST LABOR 
PURCHASE GEAR 





Weesaret, mis 
MADE WITH a WATER. 


EPP S's 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 





MADE WITH BOILING MILK. 


K is 
PIANOFORTES. yan BR 4 Tone, Touch, 
Workmanship and Durabi 

WILLIAM ENABE™: & co., 
BALTIMORE : unin YORK: 


22 & 24 E. Baltimore St. 2 Fifth Avenue. 
___ WASHINGTON: : 817 Market! ta 
~ Best ¢ 


WOVEN WIRE FENCING 


Wire Rope Selvage 




















BICYCLE BARGAINS. 


—— ATTENTION! 


WILL SELL A LIMITED 
NUMBER OF NEW 46-INCH 


Gi’ STANDARD COLUMBIAS 
\y FOR $50; FORMER PRICE, $80. 
CATALOGUE AND CIRCULARS FREE. 
POPE MANUF. CO., BOSTON, MASS. 


PERFUMERY Jai 


_— made Sac «+ Powders retain their agreeable odor 

for yeert while imparting a delicious fragrance to un- 
derclothing, handkerchiefs, gloves, ribbons, and the 
trifles that fill a lady’s bureau drawers. Scent- 3 are 
always acceptable gifts. Send for agents’ terms. Your 

choice of Rose, Heliotrope, Violet or Lavendar. Ounce 
packets, 25c. The Pinkham Perfumery Co., Lynn, Mass. 


THE ‘“‘ ECONOMY” WALL DESK. 
ECONOMICAL in COST & ROOM. 


A Desk for Every Man, 
Woman and C ild. 

“yy, ad. and , it 
exaelly fills a niche which has long 
neoned tt.” JOHN G. WHITTIER. 
“Jt is a nest of conveniences. It 
ought to go ail over the world.” RT. 
REv.F. D. HUNTINGTON, Bishop 
of Diocese of Céntral New York. 
* Useful, beautiful, ingenious, and 
a marvel of compactness and con- 
venience, It is without a rival.” 
LAWRENCE J. FITZGERALD, 

State Treasurer of New York: 

“ Very convenient and useful.” HELEN A. SHAFER, Act- 
ing President of Wellesle: ey For sale by dealers 
wap . Manufactured by the CORTLAND DESK 

0., L mited, Cortland, N. ¥. Send for Circular. 


HULL VAPOR COOK-STOVE 


is the best for all cooking, summer or winter. 
SPECIAL & LIBERAL DISCOUNT 
given where we have no agent. If you want a 

00 ve ri 
by , they a * — 

oO any nt. Perfect 
safe. Xo extra inoue 
ance rates where this 
stove is used. Better 
than a gas, coal or wood 
stove. Valuable and 
practical im 
ments for 1888, 
for catalogue. 


eer, three STOVE C0., 


Cleveland, O. 
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assorted colors, lfc. 
25 skeins Imported 
Floss, assorted calors, 

for 1%c. 25 skeins Shaded 
Embroidery Silk, assorted col- 
ors, for 20c. 2% small skeins 
Imported Etching Silk, as- 
sorted colors, for 10c. A 
Fackane of Plush and Velvet 
eces for Crazy Patchwork, 
~~ 3Oc. A package oi ‘Rib- 
bon Remnants for 20c. A 
| noo gh of Satin and Silk 
leces, Sprays of Flowers and 
Outline es stamped on 
them, for 40c. INGALLS’ 
gd Ly omg SILK, 
r package. Send 2c. 
for ‘thealle? 1888 Illustrated 

Catalogue. Address 


J. F. INGALLS, LYNN, MASS, 
AOE RS, RRR 


SKEINS ImporteD 
EMBROIDERY SILK, 











The best Farm, Garden, Poultry Yard, Lawn, 
School Lot, Park and Cemetery Fences and Gates. 
Perfect Automatic Gate. Cheapest and Neatest 
Iron Fences. Iron and wire Summer Houses, Lawn 
Furniture, and other wire work. Best Wire Stretch- 
erand Plier. Ask dealers in hardware, or address, 
SEDCWICK BROS., RICHMOND, IND. 

EDWARD SUTTON, Eastern Agent, 
300 MARKET ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BROWN’S 
FRENCH 


—— FOR —— 


LADIES’ & CHILDREN’S 








All sizes and widths, 
FREIGHT € 
McMULLEN 





Information free. 
WOVEN WIRE FENG 
“N. Market & Ontario Sts., Chicage tie. 





BOOTS AND SHOES. 
HIGHEST AWARD WHEREVER 
EXHIBITED. 

None Genuine without Paris 
Medal on every Bottle. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 








durability and wear. 





Arnold, Po & Co. 
INDIA PONCEES. 


New, Choice, and desirable colorings, both plain and printed, in 
these celebrated fabrics, which are unsurpassed for beauty of texture, 


ANDERSON’S ZEPHYRS, 
SPRING CHECKS, STRIPES, PLAIDS, AND 


PLAIN COLORS. 


UNEXCELLED FOR DURABILITY, WEAR, COLORING AND DESIGN. 


NEW YORK: Broadway and 19th Street. 





MAY 10, 1888, 








PRICE 25A BOTTLE 


E.w. HoY co 
1. HOV oe oF 
HOYT'S GERMAN COLOGNE 
LOWELL,MASS. 
Send a2-cent stamp to E, W. Hoyt & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
and receive in return Four aa Book- Marks. 





LIEBIG COMPANY'S 








EXTRACT « a MEAT 


and insist upon no other being substituted for it. 
N. B.—Genuine only with fac-simile of 
Baron Liebig’s signature in BLUE INK 


across label. 
Sold by Storekeepers, Grocers and Druggists. 











Send 6c. for 20 Samples and rules for 


Mention this —, when you order, and we 
wal five toe to each purchaser a pair of PANT 

ERS. The best invention ever 

made for “ae out wrinkles and bagging at 

the knees, and shaping the bottoms of Pants. 


, Bay STATE 18 





E+ XDPI* MOP 4 


Sent by Mail or Express, oe 


COATS, 
Pw -00. 
Guite, $13.25 to $30. 
Ever garment cut and ee to the in- 
dividual measures and directions given us, 


Pag a fit guarant 
ry a pair of our $3 C stom-Made Pants. 


BAY STATE PANTS C0. Custom Clothiers, 


Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 


CLINTON | 


*S}BOOIOAG @ 8480A ‘S}UBT ‘s}BOH 10 pone 




















PATENTED 

Jan. (5th, 1878. 
Jan. 4th, 188!. 
Oct. 2th, 1886. 


Our goods sold 
byall first-class 
dealers. 


Six Pairs Garment Pins 20 cents by mail. 
Used as a Skirt Supporter and Dress Looper they 
have no equal. 

CLINTON NICKEL SAFETY PINS 
are the strongest and best made. Ask for them. If 


your dealer does not keep them send 25 cents and we 
will mail you 3 dozen, assorted sizes. 


lid Silver Safet air in satin-lined box by mail 
1.25, Outen Satety ‘Bin Co.,Providence, | KR. 


| 








-“ bottle 
AVEN 
GLoss, a0 AR. will refun Es money if 


not satisfied. It is an oil dressing, preserving leather. 
Nota “~~ unnatural polish or varnish, but a natural 











finish. Allow no substituting. For sale everywhere. 
BuTTon & OTTLEY, Mfrs., f Barclay St., New Zork. 





